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Social Security in Review 


The Fiscal Year 1948-49 


N the fiscal year ended June 30, 
[1 the United States became 

faced with the problem of a new 
phase of postwar economic adjust- 
ment. The upward swing apparent 
throughout all the preceding year 
continued well into the fiscal year 
1948-49, although some segments of 
the economy saw a reversal of this 
trend even in the first half of the 
fiscal year. It was not until the last 
half of the fiscal year, however, that 
a moderate downward trend was gen- 
erally apparent. 

Civilian employment, which had 
averaged 60.4 million persons during 
the first 6 months of 1948-49, was re- 
duced to an average of 58.1 million 
during the second 6 months, and in 
June 1949 it was estimated at 59.6 
million. The drop in manufacturing 
employment—from an average of 16.4 
million to 15.4 million—was particu- 
larly significant. The average for 
total unemployment during the same 
period rose from 1.9 million to 3.2 
million; the number unemployed in 
June was 3.8 million. 

Production of all goods and serv- 
ices, adjusted for price changes and 
seasonal variation, was 1.5 percent 
less in the 6-month period ended 
June 1949 than in the preceding 6 
months. By June 1949, industrial 
production had dropped 13 percent 
from the high point attained the pre- 
vious October and November, but 
other business activity as a whole 
showed little change. 

Prices generally declined during 
most of the fiscal year, reflecting the 
shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s mar- 
ket. By June 1949, wholesale prices 
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had declined almost 9 percent and 
consumer prices 3 percent from the 
peaks reached in August 1948. 

Wage rates increased in some in- 
dustries, but weekly take-home pay— 
in the manufacturing industry, at 
least—fell because of reduced over- 
time and a shorter workweek. The 
level of earnings as measured by pur- 
chasing power, however, was gerierally 
maintained, since the cost of living 
declined somewhat more than earn- 
ings between the first and second half 
of the fiscal year. 

Personal income for the first half 
of 1949, although still at a high level— 
at an annual rate of approximately 
$213 billion—was $2.7 billion under 
the annual rate for the last half of 
1948. The sharpest relative cut-back 
was in proprietors’ income—from 
farms and other unincorporated busi- 
nesses and professions. In absolute 
amount, the largest decrease was in 
wages and salaries, which account for 
nearly two-thirds of total personal 
income. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments during this same period rose 
from an annual rate of slightly more 
than $7 billion to $8.5 billion and 
helped to sustain purchasing power. 
State unemployment insurance pay- 
ments, which during the first half of 
the fiscal year were running at an an- 
nual rate of nearly $772 million, in- 
creased to an annual rate of $1,617 
million. 


THE MARKED ECONOMIC sHIFTs that 
occurred during the course of the 
fiscal year 1948-49 were reflected in 
such activities of local employment 
security offices as claims filing, pay- 
ment of benefits, referrals and place- 


ments of jobseekers, and visits to lo- 
cal offices. 

In every month except July, more 
initial claims were filed than in the 
corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year, and the total of 14.7 
million was 49 percent above the 
1947-48 total. In July 1948, unem- 
ployed covered workers filed 838,800 
initial claims. The number dropped 
sharply in August and September 
and then rose each succeeding month 
to reach a total of 1,564,400 during 
January 1949. This sharp increase 
during the closing months of 1948 re- 
flected the usual decline of activity in 
seasonal industries and the begin- 
ning of downward adjustment in a 
variety of industries in which the 
supply of goods produced had met the 
demand. In 90 days—from mid- 
October 1948 to mid-January 1949— 
the weekly volume of initial claims 
rose from 155,500 to 376,400. While 
the increase was widespread, the 
States in the New England and west 
coast areas experienced particularly 
heavy increases. Further increases 
during April and May in the total 
volume of initial claims were largely 
due to the beginning of new uniform 
benefit years in 10 States and did not 
represent any appreciable increase in 
new unemployment covered by the 
State programs. 

Continued claims rose from 49,827,- 
000 in 1947-48 to a total of 71,347,000 
in the fiscal year ended in June 1949, 
though in each of the first 4 months 
of 1948-49 they were below the levels 
of the corresponding months in the 
preceding year. From a monthly 
total of 4,294,100 in July 1948, con- 
tinued claims dropped to a low of 
3,306,300 in October. They increased 
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about 600,000 in November (in pre- 
vious years, November was the low 
month of the year) and except for 
a decline in April 1949 continued to 
rise each month thereafter to a post- 
war peak of 8,778,300 in June 1949. 

The rise in unemployment varied 
sharply from area to area and from 
State to State. At the close of the 
preceding fiscal year, insured unem- 
ployment, nationally, was 3.3 percent 
of average monthly employment in 
firms covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws. At the end of the 
1949 fiscal year the ratio of insured 
unemployment to covered employ- 
ment had risen to a national average 
of 6.2 percent. As in the preceding 
fiscal year, the New England States 
and California were among the States 
with highest ratios—more than 9 
percent. 

An increased movement of unem- 
ployed covered workers across State 
lines was reflected in a rise in the 
number of interstate claims. Inter- 
state initial claims rose 34 percent 
from the preceding fiscal year’s total 
to 636,000, while continued claims in- 
creased 30 percent to reach a total of 
3,636,000. The ratio of interstate 
claims to all claims, however, declined 
for the third successive fiscal year. 
About 4.3 percent of all initial claims 
and 5.1 percent of all continued claims 
were interstate claims, as against 4.8 
and 5.6 percent, respectively, in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Some 5.6 million different individ- 
uals received unemployment insur- 
ance checks for an average of 10.9 
weeks during the fiscal year 1948-49. 
The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries ranged from 658,700 in 
October 1948 to 1,800,000 during June 
1949. For the year as a whole, an 
average of 1,170,000 persons received 
benefit checks each week, in contrast 
to 814,700 persons during an average 
week in the preceding fiscal year. 
Benefit payments rose from $756 mil- 
lion to $1,184 million, and the average 
weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment also increased, from $18.99 in 
June 1948 to $20.06 in June 1949. 

On June 30, 1949, funds available 
for benefits totaled $7.3 billion, about 
$83 million less than the amount on 
hand at the end of the preceding fiscal 
year. This decline in reserve funds 
was due primarily to the fact that 
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benefits exceeded collections by about 
2.7 percent during the year. Nearly 
$160 million in interest was earned 
in State trust fund accounts during 
the year. 

More than 7.5 million workers filed 
new job applications during the fiscal 
year—about 15.5 percent more than 


in 1947-48. Nearly three-fifths of | 
the applications were filed during the 
last half of the year, reflecting the 
substantial rise in the number of job- 
seekers during those months. Of the 
new applicants registering for jobs at 
local offices, approximately 5 million 


or two-thirds of the total number | 


Selected current statistics 
(Corrected to Aug. 9, 1949] 


























| Calendar year 
Item June 1949 |May 1949/June 1948 —— 
| 1948 1947 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
een. ek eo sa tote oye A ....... POs 61, 63, 479 61, 442 60, 168 
REET Ss gS aN a a 59, 619 58, 694 61, 206 * 378 58, 027 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance______- 34, 100 33, 800 35, 900 5, 300 34, 000 
Covered by State unemployment insurance _-_.___. 31, 500 31, 400 33, 000 Hy 900 31, 900 
IB ss in ice SE: 5 i 3, 778 3, 289 2, 184 ’ 064 2, 142 
Personal Income? (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates) 
ye sR ep ee ee ee See $213.5 $212.9 $213.4 $211.9 $193.5 
lie seine a Re i . 136.3 136. 5 134.3 134.9 12.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income..._................-... 47.2 46.7 51.8 49.5 45.1 
Personal interest income ma div RITE ORES. 17.5 17.3 15.9 16.2 14.8 
NE Sea Edd. idan cb ldssssviliccciccs. 2.2 2.2 hy 1.7 1.5 
Social insurance and related payments 5. .._......__. 8.8 8.6 7.3 7.3 7.4 
Miscellaneous income payments *_..................- 1.5 1.6 2.4 2.3 1.6 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: ? 
Number (in thousands) .-.....................-..-| 2,554] | 2,517 9,08 |. ccll wee 
Amount (in ae ai teidatinnindincuiaiatareneseisa $51, 520 $50,631 | $42,391 | $543,623 | $452, 939 
Average primary benefit..................---.-._--- $25.72 $25.65 eh REE BEB OE OF 
aaneiel Gin t shepmandak: 
SER CE SS ea SE a ee 60 58 51 5 573 
sal ch de didn dk tit <b dbtbdidtdd<<piinbecee $1, 332 $1, 304 $1,062 | $12,748 $11, 881 
Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims (in thousands)......................-.... 1, 523 | 1, 662 923 10, 918 9, 724 
Continued claims (in thousands) -..................... 8, 778 | 8, 366 4,614 50, 982 51, 860 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)...................- 7, 861 | 7,446 3, 870 42, 695 44, 325 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) ._..._._..- 1,814} 1,718 847 821 852 
Se ew ene $155 | $147 72 $790 $775 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment... __.... $20.07 | $20.08 $18.97 $19.05 $17. 83 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
ns. ce cndasbesuthibens« 2, 626 | 2, 606 WeOeO 1oc-dcccccalanauaeaeee 
Aid to dependent children: | 
Ge oan aac cncecneabsal 537 | 529 5 ae! ee 
OR eae) FL SE Sea ees eee ee | 1, 366 | 1,349 BSED 8. . cd wh cchanvedeeene 
p LS nee na See aes alia Se agit 89 | 89 tere: ne 
Spee oun. oil. oo ti AL.... 461 | 465 | GOO tesscsnces vk. 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance...............-.-------------- eae | 948.00! 948.49] $98.18 |_.........|.....-.... 
Aid to children (per family) ...............- 72.71| 78.07 66.09 |_......- ETT: 
I 45.02 | 44. 89 ERE | anasaieial 
CUR NNN, Bik. kk... | 47.92 47. 54 | RE Po ccbeeaee 
| 











1 Continental United States only; estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census except for ‘‘covered” em- 
ployment, which is estimated by the Social Security 
Administration. Except for employment covered 
by State unemployment insurance, monthly figures 
represent employment in a specific week and an- 
nual figures, emplo nage in an average week; for 
employment covered by unemployment insurance, 
monthly figures represent employment in a specific 
pay period and annual figures, employment in an 
average pay od. 

? Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

3 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except compensation for in- 
uries), mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. 

ilitary pay includes the Government’s contribu- 
tion to allowances for dependents of enlisted person- 
nel, Civilian wages and salaries represent net 


earnings after employee contributions under social 
insurance and related programs have been deducted. 

4 Payments to recipients under the 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

5 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federai, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance and temporary disability bene- 
fits; and readjustment and subsistence allowances to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s p, Beedipstmnent Act. 

* Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance 
national service life insurance, and military cad 
naval insurance pr 
tribution to nonpro 
transfer payments. 

1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

§ Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks, 


ams, the Government’s con- 
t organizations, and business 
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were men—roughly the same propor- 
tion as in the preceding fiscal year. 
Veterans, who accounted for approxi- 
mately 2.1 million new applications 
for jobs during the year, represented 
about 43 percent of all those filed by 
men—a slightly smaller proportion 
than in the previous fiscal year. 

Local employment security offices 
made some 16.6 million referrals and 
12.4 million jcb placements of workers 
during the fiscal year 1948-49, as con- 
trasted to 12.6 million referrals and 
7.7 million placements in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. The increases were 
attributable to the sharp expansion 
in the volume of farm referrals and 
placements. The decline in nonfarm 
referrals and placements of workers 
in nonagricultural jobs was the result 
in part of contracted employment op- 
portunities in many nonagricultural 
industries, particularly toward the 
latter part of the fiscal year. 

The relative distribution of place- 
ments among the major nonagricul- 
tural industry groups showed little 
variation between fiscal years 1947-48 
and 1948-49. Nearly 30 percent were 
made in manufacturing—a slightly 
smaller proportion than in the pre- 
ceding year. Service industries con- 
tinued to absorb about one-fourth, 
trade roughly one-fifth, and construc- 
tion approximately one-eighth of all 
nonagricultural placements. 


MONTHLY BENEFITS TOTALING more 
than $51.5 million were being paid 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance at the end of June to almost 
2.6 million persons. This number rep- 
resented a net increase of 392,000, or 
18 percent, over the total a year 
earlier. Primary benefits accounted 
for more than half this increase. For 
the various types of benefit, the in- 
crease ranged from 6 percent for 
younger widows with children. in their 
care to 25 percent for aged widows. 
During June, monthly benefits were 
awarded to 59,500 beneficiaries, 17 
percent more than in June 1948. 
Almost 622,000 awards were made dur- 
ing the fiscal year, an increase of 2 
percent from the 1947-48 total. 
Lump-sum payments during the 
fiscal year totaled 209,600—1,000 less 
than the preceding year’s total. De- 
ceased wage earners represented in 
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such awards numbered 197,900, an in- 
crease of 2 percent. Under the 1946 
amendments, lump-sum payments 
cannot be made except as reimburse- 
ment for burial expenses to children 
or parents of deceased workers who 
died after 1946. Discontinuance of 
such payments has reduced the aver- 
age number of lump-sum awards from 
1.38 per deceased worker during the 
fiscal year 1946 to 1.06 during the fiscal 
year 1949. 

Monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments certified during the fiscal 
year totaled $627 million, 18 percent 
more than during the preceding year. 
Of this amount, about $3.6 million 
was certified for payment to survivors 
of World War II veterans. These 
benefits, payable under section 210 of 
the Social Security Act, would not 
have been available if that amendment 
had not been in operation. 


THE 1948 AMENDMENTS to the Social 
Security Act that increased the 
amount of Federal participation in 
payments to the needy aged and blind 
and to dependent children beginning 
in October resulted in larger expendi- 
tures for assistance during the fiscal 
year and accounted, in part, for in- 
creases in the number of persons re- 
ceiving assistance. The amendments 
raised the maximums on individual 
payments in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will participate and also 
raised the Federal share in payments. 
Increases of $5 per recipient of old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 
and $3 per child in aid to dependent 
children were thus possible in all 
States that continued to spend as 
much per recipient from State and 
local funds as they had in previous 
months. 

With this action, Congress recog- 
nized the continuing rise in the cost 
of living. From June 1947 to June 
1948, when the amendments were 
passed, the cost of living, as measured 
by the consumers’ price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, had risen 
substantially, and many States had 
not been able to adjust assistance 
payments to meet current prices. 
The index continued to rise for sev- 
eral months, and the additional Fed- 
eral funds enabled most States to in- 
crease payments in October, although 


the increases frequently were not 
sufficient to close the gap between 
living costs and assistance payments. 
A few States used part of the funds 
available to add to the rolls persons 
eligible for but not receiving assist- 
ance. In some States, action restrict- 
ing the size of the case load or re- 
ducing payments would have “been 
necessary if additional Federal funds 
had not become available. 

The 2.6 million persons receiving 
old-age assistance in June 1949 rep- 
resented an increase of about 11 per- 
cent over the number the previous 
June. Particularly large increases oc- 
curred in two States in which new 
legislation substantially liberalized 
eligibility requirements and in two 
others that added to the rolls rela- 
tively large numbers of needy aged 
persons for whom assistance had not 
been available because of lack of 
funds. Increases in these four States 
accounted for more than half the net 
change for the country as a whole. 
Average payments for all States com- 
bined rose more than $5.00—from 
$38.18 in June 1948 to $43.60 in June 
1949. Payments increased $5.00 or 
more in 15 States and from $4.00 to 
$4.99 in eight States. Some of the 
States with smaller increases in aver- 
age payments added relatively large 
numbers of recipients to the assist- 
ance rolls. Two States that had made 
small increases in payments during 
the fiscal year found it necessary by 
the end of the year, however, to reduce 
payments below those of June 1948. 

The increase for the year in the 
number of blind persons receiving as- 
sistance in 47 States was 8.2 percent— 
somewhat less than that for old-age 
assistance; the increase in average 
payments was approximately the same 
under the two programs. 

The rise in the number of families 
and children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children was substantial for the 
country as a whole—about 20 per- 
cent—and for most States. In 11 
States the number of families rose by 
more than 30 percent and in an addi- 
tional nine States, by more than 20 
percent. These 20 States included 
a number that had not been able be- 
fore the 1948 amendments to assist all 
needy children eligible for aid to de- 


(Continued on page 20) 








Cost Estimates for National Health 
Insurance, 1948 


by I. S. Fatx* 


Cost estimates for national health insurance based on 1945-46 


price and income levels are now too low. 


A revision of these 


earlier estimates based on 1948 levels is presented in the pages 


that follow. 


EFORE the Social Security 

Board recommended health in- 

surance, it made detailed studies 
of potential insurance specifications 
and costs. The results of these 
studies were made available to the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor in 1946 and were the basis of 
a report published in July of that 
year. The cost estimates’ contained 
in that document were based on late 
1945-early 1946 data and outlooks with 
respect to personnel, facilities, and 
income and price levels. Changes in 
price and income levels since then 
have, of course, made those estimates 
out of date. 

The purpose of the present article 
is to present revised estimates of the 
probable cost of national health in- 
surance both in its initial and early 
years and in later years, to express 
the revised insurance costs in terms of 
contribution rates that would be 
needed to finance the health insurance 
program, and to compare the cost 
estimates with the present level of 
private expenditures for medical care. 
The revised estimates are based on 
1948 price and income levels. 

It should be emphasized that the 
figures presented here do not neces- 
sarily apply to any specific legislative 
proposal. 


* Director, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Office of the Commissioner, 
Social Security Administration. The re- 
vised estimates presented in this article 
were prepared with the assistance of Jacob 
Fisher and Agnes W. Brewster. 

1 Medical Care Insurance: A Social In- 
surance Program for Personal Health 
Services, Report from the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security 
Board, to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, U. 8. Senate, Committee Print 
No. 5 (79th Cong., 2d sess.), July 8, 1946. 

2?Summarized in the Bulletin for De- 
cember 1946, pp. 17-23. 
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Coverage and Scope of Benefits 


Some comment is first indicated on 
the coverage and benefits assumed in 
the estimates, since costs cannot be 
estimated or projected without refer- 
ence to these basic elements. The 
estimates have no particular meaning 
apart from the coverage and benefit 
assumptions. 

The cost estimates relate only to 
the personal medical services that 
would be covered by the financial obli- 
gations of the insurance system. 
They do not include public expendi- 
tures financed out of general revenues 
for public health and related services, 
for mental and tuberculosis institu- 
tions, and for services furnished to 
the armed forces and to veterans. 

The exclusion of expenditures in- 
curred for services to veterans raises 
a special problem for the estimates. 
Nearly all these services are provided 
in Federal hospitals and institutions; 
a small proportion (especially those 
known as “home-town” services) is 
provided in localities throughout the 
country, through the same personnel, 
hospitals, and other facilities that 
serve the civilian population gen- 
erally. If a national system of health 
insurance includes veterans and their 
dependents, there could be some shift 
of veterans’ hospitalization and medi- 
cal care, especially for non-service- 
connected cases. As a result, rela- 
tively more such service would come 
within the scope of health insurance 
costs and relatively less would remain 
outside the insurance system (fur- 
nished in Federal facilities and fi- 
nanced by general revenues). To the 
extent that this shift took place, the 
costs of the insurance system would 
be increased, but the increase would 
be offset by a reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures from general revenue for 


hospitalization and medical care of 
the veterans. 

The coverage assumed for the in- 
surance system is the labor force and 
the dependents of labor-force mem- 
bers. It is estimated that, with quali- 
fying earnings of at least $150 a year 
and with dependency defined in terms 
of reliance on an earner for substan- 
tial support, about 85 percent of the 
population—125 million persons in 
1948—could acquire protection under 
recent and current levels of economic 
activity... Contracts between the in- 
surance system and other public 
agencies could extend protection to 
many of the remaining 15 percent of 
the population. 

The scope of the benefits is deter- 
mined by the primary purpose of the 
program, namely, ready access for the 
insured population to all necessary 
preventive, diagnostic, and curative 
medical services—without financial 
barrier at the time the service is 
needed. Certain initial limitations in 
the scope of benefits are set by the 
personnel and facilities that may ac- 
tually be available at the outset. For 
later years the estimates allow for 
expansion in both personnel and facil- 
ities, especially where there are now 
important shortages, and the scope of 
services is broader and the limitations 
are fewer and narrower. 

The benefits to be provided in the 
initial or early years of the program 
to which the cost estimates apply 
are: 

1. Physicians’ services in office, 
home, and hospital, including both 
general practitioner and specialist 
services. 

The general practitioner services to 





*About the same proportion of the 
population would be insured if qualified 
dependents were more narrowly defined 
to include wives, children under age 18 
or totally disabled children of any age, 
disabled husbands, and dependent par- 
ents and if social insurance beneficiaries 
and their dependents were entitled to 
receive the health insurance benefits. 
These latter specifications are included 
in pending legislation. 
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be included as benefits are those 
which a legally qualified physician 
engaged in the general or family prac- 
tice of medicine gives to his patients, 
including preventive, diagnostic, and 
therapeutic treatment and care and 
the prescribing of necessary drugs 
and appliances. No restriction on di- 
rect access to a general practitioner is 
assumed. 

Specialist and consultant services, 
as benefits, are assumed to be avail- 
able on the recommendation of the 
general practitioner or of an attend- 
ing specialist, except as the referral 
requirement may be relaxed or omit- 
ted for particular fields of specializa- 
tion (e. g., pediatrics and obstetrics) 
in which self-diagnosis and choice of 
specialist may be reasonably reliable. 

2. Hospital and related services. 

This benefit covers all necessary in- 
patient services for acute or semi- 
acute illness in general or special hos- 
pitals, including the provision of bed 
and board in ward or in semiprivate 
accommodations; such medical and 
related services as are customarily 
furnished by the hospitals of an area 
as an accepted part of hospital care; 
general nursing care; special nursing 
care when essential to the patient’s 
welfare; use of operating and delivery 
rooms and provision of anesthesia 
services; essential medications, dress- 
ings, and other customary supplies; 
laboratory, X-ray, and related auxil- 
jary services; and essential ambulance 
services. The hospital benefit, at 
least initially, would presumably be 
limited to a maximum of 30 or—more 
probably—60 days a year. 

3. Dental care. 

Initially the benefits would include 
as complete a program for children as 
possible, but they would be confined 
to limited services for adults. The 
benefits for children are assumed to 
comprise emergency care to alleviate 
pain, extraction of nonrestorable 
teeth, and treatment of acute dental 
infections; periodic examinations and 
prophylaxis; care on a planned basis to 
keep the mouth healthy; and treat- 
ment of malocclusion when necessary 
for efficient mastication. The bene- 
fits for adults are expected to include 
examination and diagnosis, prophy- 
laxis, extractions of teeth considered 
likely to be injurious to general health, 
and treatment of acute diseases of the 
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teeth and supporting and adjacent 
structures. 

4. Home nursing. 

This benefit is defined as bedside 
nursing care of the sick in the home on 
the recommendation of the attending 
physician, limited, as necessary, by one 
method or another (e. g., by the type 
of illness for which care is provided, 
or to selected population groups, such 
as mothers and children, or to a max- 
imum number of services per year, 
or—as a last resort—by requiring par- 
tial payments for the first or for each 
service in a period of illness). 

5. Essential laboratory and related 
services, and unusually expensive pre- 
scribed medicines and appliances for 
nonhospitalized persons. 

Laboratory service benefits include 
examinations or analyses of body 
fluids, excretions, tissues, or func- 
tional performances, for preventive, 
diagnostic, or therapeutic purposes. 
The term “laboratory services” is in- 
tended to include X-ray diagnosis and 
X-ray and radium therapy. Labora- 
tory services are to be included as 
benefits only when provided on the di- 
rection of an attending practitioner. 

Prescribed medicines and related 
supplies included in the benefits are 
restricted to those that are prescribed 
by physicians, dentists, and other 
licensed practitioners and that may 
involve burdensome costs. The classes 
of prescriptions and supplies com- 
prehended are sera, vaccines, and 
other immunizing agents; expensive 
medicines and drugs prescribed for 
specific chronic diseases or long-con- 
tinuing conditions; expensive anti- 
biotics; and the like. 

Appliances include eyeglasses, hear- 
ing aids, artificial limbs and members, 
artificial eyes, trusses, surgical cor- 
sets, braces, belts, crutches, and wheel- 
chairs and other aids to locomotion. 

6. Research and education. 

This is properly not an individual 
benefit but a charge that might rea- 
sonably be made on the medical care 
insurance program for the support of 
research and education. Support 
could take the form of grants, sti- 
pends, and subsidies to professional 
participants in the insurance system 
to enable them to take postgraduate 
or refresher work; grants-in-aid to 
nonprofit agencies for the expansion 
of educational and training facilities 


in fields with personnel shortages and 
for the training of auxiliary person- 
nel; and grants-in-aid to support 
studies, demonstrations, and experi- 
ments. The scope and content of this 
part of the program would be affected 
by other public provisions. 

The principal increases in costs as- 
sumed for a later year, perhaps 5, 10, 
or 15 years after the start of the pro- 
gram, would result from expanded 
dental and home nursing services and 
possibly from a higher maximum limit 
on hospitalization. An increase in 
costs is also anticipated as the pop- 
ulation-physician ratio is reduced, 
especially in States and localities that 
now have comparatively few prac- 
titioners. The length of the transi- 
tion period from initial to later-year 
costs would depend on the rapidity 
with which shortages are overcome 
and maldistributions of personnel 
and facilities are corrected. 


Basis of Cost Estimates 


The estimates of national health 
insurance costs represent, in general, 
the product of the number of services 
expected to be used and the cost per 
unit or per man-year of service, in- 
creased by an allowance (5-7.5 per- 
cent) for the costs of administration 
additional to costs already incurred 
for such functions as collection of 
contributions and maintenance of 
earnings records. Utilization of per- 
sonnel and facilities for the initial 
and early years is presumed to be at 
the current rate, with allowance for 
increased use as the economic barrier 
to medical services is removed. Pay- 
ments to practitioners, institutions, 
and vendors of commodities are cal- 
culated so as to approximate average 
current rates for the same or com- 
parable services and goods in nonin- 
surance practice. The aim in each 
class of benefit is to use rates that 
would yield an income to the supplier 
at least equal, on the average, to his 
income today, and to provide in- 
creased incomes for practitioners, 
hospitals, and others providing more 
services than they do currently or 
improved or more expensive services. 

The estimates relate to 1948 price 
and income levels. They were de- 
veloped by applying to the 1945-46 
estimates factors reflecting changes 
since then in national income and in 














Table 1.—Summary of illustrative 
health insurance costs at 1948 price 


and income levels ' 


Assumed coverage: members of labor force and their 
dependents—about 125 million persons] 
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Amount (in| Percentage 
billions) | distribution 

Item Ini- | Ini- | 

tial or tial or} 
early | 95X early | 195X 

year | Year | 
| BB beers 
0 ERE $4. 66 $6. 31 100.0 | 100.0 
Physicians’ services... --- Fr 2. 8 2.53 | 48.9 | 40.1 
Hospital services _-_---.-- 1.75 | 29. 0| 27.7 
Dental care__..........-- 5 1,12 10.1 17.7 
Home nursing - - .19 1.7 3.1 

Vv, Medicines, 

and appliances... .___... .47| .60} 10.1} 9.5 
Researc iad saeation. 01} .12 0.2 1.9 











1 For underlying assumptions and premises, see 
the text and Medical Care Insurance: A Social Insur- 
ance Program for Personal Health Services, Report 
from the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board, to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, U. 8. Senate, Committee Print No. 5 (79th 
Cong., 2d sess.), July 8, 1946. Estimates in table 1n- 
clude administrative costs. 


consumer prices. The earlier esti- 
mates may be found in the 1946 re- 
port, which also carries a detailed 
discussion of the basis of the original 
estimates. 

The 1945-46 cost data were pre- 
pared early in 1946, on the basis of 
late 1945-early 1946 price and income 
data. Between 1945-46 and 1948, the 
population increased 3.6 percent, the 
consumers’ price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics went up 28 percent, 
and the national income, 25 percent. 
Revisions of the 1945-46 cost esti- 
mates, it was recognized, would have 
to take these changes into account. 
Several methods were tested, and 
selections made among them for use 
with respect to specific cost items. 

One approach assumed that the cost 
of each type of service or commodity 
had increased in the same proportion 
that prices for identical or related 
items had risen in the consumers’ price 
index. The items for which price 
changes were shown in the index were 
general practitioner services, hospital 
services, dental care and laboratory 
services, medicines, and appliances. 
Comparison of the results with other 
data suggested that use of the index 
(which refers to price per unit of serv- 
ice and cannot take account of num- 
ber of services) yielded estimates 
which probably understated the in- 
crease in the incomes of physicians 
and dentists and overstated the in- 


crease in hospital costs. For labora- 
tory services, medicines, and appli- 
ances, however, the index seemed a 
more reliable guide to changes than 
anything else available and was there- 
fore used for deriving 1948 figures for 
this class of benefits. 

Another method tested was the ap- 
plication to 1945-46 cost estimates of 
the percentage increase between 1945- 
46 and 1948 in personal consumption 
expenditures for medical care, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce. This approach seemed most 
applicable to the hospital care item 
and is the basis for the estimate of 
hospital service costs in 1948. 

Still another approach was to as- 
sume that costs went up at about the 
same rate as the national income, in 
the aggregate. The costs of phy- 
sicians’ services, dental care, and home 
nursing, as developed in 1946, repre- 
sent substantially the estimated aver- 
age income of practitioners multiplied 
by the full-time equivalent number of 
such practitioners participating in the 
program. It therefore seemed appro- 
priate to use the percentage changes in 
national income to derive the 1948 
costs for these three items. 

The last cost item—research and 
education—was also increased in pro- 
portion to the change in national 
income. 

The cost estimates for a later year, 
designated in the tables as “195X,” 
represent percentage’ increases over 
the 1948 figures. The percentages, 
varying among benefits, were taken 
directly from the 1946 report. Thus, 
the 195X costs bear the same relation 
to the early-year costs in these revised 


estimates as they did in the 1945-4@ 
estimates. 

The estimates of aggregate health 
insurance costs were derived by ap- 
plying to the number of persons in 
the labor force and their dependents 
the per capita costs calculated for the 
several benefits. It was assumed that 
the 85 percent of the population cov- 
ered by the insurance system is like 
the total population with respect to 
average medical care needs. 


Estimates of Total Costs 


A national health insurance pro- 
gram providing the benefits listed 
earlier would probably entail an an- 
nual expenditure in its initial or early 
years of approximately $37.29 per per- 
son covered, or $4.7 billion at 1948 
price and income levels, when cover- 
age is defined as inclusive of the total 
labor force and the dependents of 
labor-force members (table 1). With 
this coverage the program would pro- 
vide substantial protection against 
medical care costs for approximately 
85 percent of the population—in mid- 
1948, some 125 million persons. This 
cost estimate, at 1948 price and in- 
come levels, for 125 million persons 
is about a third (36 percent) larger 
than the corresponding figure, $3.45 
billion, at 1945-46 levels for 120 mil- 
lion persons. 

Cost estimates for a year 5, 10, or 
15 years after the beginning of the 
program, referred to in the tables as 
195X, assume larger amounts of serv- 
ice and more adequate services than 
in the initial year, mainly as a result 
of increased effective demand and of 


Table 2.—Summary of illustrative per capita health insurance costs ' 


[Price and income levels of 1945-46 and 1948] 
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Initial or early-year | 195X costs age 
costs (per capita) | (per capita) increase 
Item | between 
| initial 
| year and 
1945-46 | 1948 | 1945-46 | 1948 |” 105X 
SAE Oe aE $28.76 | $37.20 | $98.93 | $50.47 | 35.0 
Physicians’ services_..............- 44.88) 18.22 | 16. is| 2.2 11.0 
Hospital services. -_.....-...-. ORs 7.19} 10.77 9.35} 13.99 30.0 
nn ee SERRE SEE : 3.00 | 3. 75 | 7.13 | 8.93 | 138.0 
eee errs ¥ 51 | . 63 1. 24 | 1. 54 | 143.0 
Laboratory, medicines, and appliances...........___- 3. 38 | 3. 80 4. 29 4.79 | 26.0 
Research and education............__.._- 74 | 9) @ 
! 





1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


2 Fixed at 2 percent of the total cost of the program for 195X. 
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improvements in the supply of per- 
sonnel and in facilities. Some al- 
jowance is made for reduced need for 
certain kinds of service as conditions 
resulting from accumulated neglect 
are cleared up. The over-all increase 
in costs is 35 percent, but it is greater 
for some items than for others. At 
1948 price and income levels, expendi- 
tures for 195X are estimated to ap- 
proximate $6.3 billion for 125 million 
persons (table 1) or $50.47 per person 
(table 2). The total for 195X is 36 
percent larger than the corresponding 
figure of $4.7 billion for 120 million 
persons at 1945-46 levels. In all these 
figures the population, price, and in- 
come levels have been held constant 
between the initial and later years, 
so that comparisons between costs 
for the initial or early year and the 
195X costs will not be further 
complicated. 

At first glance, these figures may 
seem large. They take on more 
modest proportions when seen in re- 
lation to the national income, which 
in 1948 was $226 billion. Estimated 
health insurance costs amount to 2.1 
percent of this total for the initial 
year and 2.8 percent for a later year 
(table 3). 


Estimates of Costs of 
Individual Items 


Physicians’ services.—At the outset, 
payments for physicians’ services ac- 
count for approximately one-half of 
total estimated expenditures under 
the health insurance program as- 
sumed here. The proportion is less— 
about 40 percent of the total—by 
195X, when some of the other benefits 
that are limited at first have ex- 
panded. At 1948 price and income 
levels, the amount budgeted for physi- 
cians’ services under a labor-force 
type of coverage would be nearly $2.3 
billion for the initial year and over 
$2.5 billion for a later year. These 
figures are based on the country’s 
current and prospective supply of phy- 
Sicians and on their average incomes, 
adjusted upward for an expected in- 
crease in the use of their working 
time. Expenditures at this level, after 
a deduction is made for administra- 
tion, would permit, in the initial years 
of the program, an average payment 
of about $14,000 (gross) per general 
practitioner and about $28,000 (gross) 
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per specialist in private practice for 
full-time service to insured persons.‘ 
A recent survey put expenses of prac- 
tice at 40 percent of the average gross 
incomes of physicians. Under health 
insurance this cost should be lower. 
If it drops to 30 percent, the average 
net income of general practitioners 
would be about $9,800; of specialists, 
about $19,600. The incomes of indi- 
vidual practitioners would depend on 
the number of persons they serve and 
the amount and kinds of services they 
furnish and could presumably range 
up to two or two and one-half times 
these averages. 

Hospital services—The second larg- 
est item in the health insurance 
budget is hospital services, which rep- 
resents over one-fourth of the total. 
The estimate reflects expected hospital 
utilization under health insurance and 
a unit rate calculated to cover costs 
for this type of care. The volume of 


* The calculation is based on an estimate 
of 138,000 physicians in private practice, 
on a full-time equivalent basis, serving 
the total population in 1948. The corre- 
sponding total payments to physicians, 
assuming coverage of the entire popula- 
tion, are $2.6 billion for the initial year 
and $2.9 billion for 195X. 


Tablef3.—Summary of illustrative 
health insurance costs, costs 
as percent of national income and 

Rearned income, at 1948 price and 
income levels ! 


[Assumed coverage: members of labor force and their 
dependents—about 125 million persons] 








Initial 
Item orearly| 195X 
year 
Healthiinsurance costs (in billions): 
esd ecieintcovunmssemnawnenelill $4. 66 $6. 31 
PF Allbut dental and home nursing. 4.11 5. 


Health insurance costs as percent 
of national income ($226 
OP. BERRI) Savin cnnevs ds cpariigeoesis 2.1 2.8 
Health insurance costs as percent 
of earned income subject to 
the contribution rate: ? 
Total 4 
All but dental and home nursing. 2.9 | 3. 








service in general and special short- 
term hospitals, exclusive of Federal 
hospitals, averaged 1.067 days per per- 
son in the civilian population in 1945, 
0.988 in 1946, 1.001 in 1947, and 0.977 
in 1948. Some 15 to 25 percent of the 
volume of service represented care that 
was in excess of the 30-day maximum 
annual benefit that the insurance sys- 
tem might adopt in the early years of 
the program; some 5 to 10 percent if 
the maximum is set at 60 days in a 
year. On the other hand, an increase 
of 10 to 30 percent in the volume of 
hospital care may be anticipated when 
ability to pay is no longer a factor 
limiting hospital use. It is therefore 
reasonable to estimate the amount of 
insurance-compensated hospital care 
in the early years of the program at 
about 1 patient day per year per per- 
son covered. In relation to the $1.3 
billion estimated for hospital care in 
table 1, this would permit, after allow- 
ing a deduction for administration, an 
average payment of about $10.25 per 
patient day to participating hospitals 
for the kinds and amounts of services 
covered by insurance obligations in the 
early years of the program.’ The $1.7 
billion budgeted for hospital care in a 
later year assumes an annual utiliza- 
tion rate of about 1.3 days per capita. 

Dental care.—The limited program 
of dental care projected here for the 
early years of the insurance program 
would cost about $3.75 per capita, or 
$470 million. Laboratory services, 
office costs, salary costs for auxiliary 
personnel—constituting the usual 
“overhead” of the dentist in private 
practice—and administrative costs 
are estimated to take 40 percent of 
the total, and net payments to 
dentists, about 60 percent. On the 
basis of a net average payment of 
about $8,600 per dentist, an average 
calculated as in the case of physicians 
to give the practitioners an average 
return a little above that in private 





1 See table 1, footnote 1. 

¥ 2 The percentages shown above assume that the 
contribution rate applies to earned income up to 
$4,800 per annum for an individual. With this upper 
limit, the total earnings subject to the contribution 
rate are somewhat more than $140 billion. If the 
individual limit on the contribution base is $4,200 
instead of $4,800, the estimated earned income subject 
to contribution is about $2 billion less, and the corre- 
sponding percentages for the initial or early year and 
for 195X are 3.4 and 4.5 for “Total” costs, and 3.0 and 
3.6 for “All but dental and home nursing.’”’ If the 
individual limit is $3,600, the estimate of earnings 
subject to the contribution rate is reduced about 
$5 billion more, and the corresponding percentages 
are 3.5 and 4.7, and 3.1 and 3.7, respectively. 


5’This payment is the average for in- 
patient services only, for ward and mul- 
tiple-bed accommodations, and it applies 
to all kinds of general and special hos- 
pitals, including non-Federal govern- 
mental. It i¢ about $2.75 per patient day 
less than the average for all hospitals (ex- 
clusive of all governmental), all kinds of 
accommodations, and some out-patient 
service costs covered by the data usually 
presented in the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation Directory for short-term hospitals. 
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practice in 1948, the amount budgeted 
for payments to dentists in the early 
years of the program would enable 
the health insurance system to pay 
for the services of the full-time 
equivalent of about 32,000 dentists. 
As available personnel increases, more 
funds could be used to pay for dental 
service. The allowance for a later 
year assumes an increase in per 
capita expenditures to $8.93 and in 
total annual expenditures to $1.12 
billion. 


Home nursing.—The volume and 
character of home-nursing services 
envisaged as practicable in the early 
years of the program are also of a 
limited type, entailing an expendi- 
ture of about 63 cents per year per 
person covered. The amount set 
aside for this purpose, $79 million, less 
the cost of administration, would 
make it possible to pay for the services 
of about 30,800 nurses (full-time 
equivalent)—9,300 professional 
nurses, 18,500 practical nurses, and 
3,000 supervisory nurses—at average 
annual salaries or incomes of approx- 
imately $3,000, $1,900, and $4,100, re- 
spectively. The cost estimate for a 
later year assumes an expanded serv- 
ice and per capita expenditure of 
about $1.54, or total costs of about 
$193 million. 

Laboratory services, medicines, and 
appliances.—The $475 million item 
for this class of benefit in the initial- 
year estimate consists of $150 million 
for laboratory and related services, 
$100 million for medicines and related 
supplies, and $225 million for eye- 
glasses, optometric services, and 
orthopedic and prosthetic appliances. 
For a later year an increase of about 
26 percent in expenditures for this 
group of benefits is assumed. These 
estimates are based on incomplete 
data on current expenditures for such 
purposes. Moreover, certain expendi- 
tures are excluded from the esti- 
mates—those for items considered not 
essential to good medical care, not 
a justifiable charge on the insurance 
system, or not adaptable to adminis- 
trative or financial controls—since it 
is assumed that such items will not 
be provided as insurance benefits. 

Research and education.—The al- 
lowance for research and education in 
the early years of the program is set, 
for illustrative purposes, at $14 mil- 
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lion per annum. In a later year, 2 
percent of total expenditures might 
be devoted to this function. 


Financing the Insurance ° 
Program 


Health insurance presumes a finan- 
cial arrangement leaning heavily on 
the contributory principle, with auxil- 
iary support out of general revenues 
for special functions or services to 
special groups in the population. 
What contribution rate does a pro- 
gram of the kind discussed in this 
article entail? 

Earned civilian income in 1948, in- 
cluding the net income of self-em- 
ployed persons, was $175 billion. 
Some limitation on the amount of 
an individual’s earnings subject to 
contribution is desirable. If this up- 
per limit is established at $4,800 a 
year, as suggested for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, the 
base for contributions is about $145 
billion. In relation to an estimated 
cost for health insurance of $4.66 bil- 
lion for the initial year and $6.31 bil- 
lion for a later year, expenditures for 
benefits and administration could be 
financed through contributions equal 
to 3.3 and 4.5 percent, respectively, of 
covered earnings. These figures apply 
whether the contributions are levied 
wholly on the insured persons, or are 
divided between them and their em- 
ployers, or are covered in some part 
by Government contributions from 
general revenue. If dental and home- 
nursing benefits are excluded from 
the earmarked contributions and are 
charged to general revenues, as is 
sometimes proposed, the contribution 
rates fall to 2.9 percent for the initial 
year and 3.5 percent for a later year 
(table 3). 

Upper limits other than $4,800 per 
annum are also under consideration 
in connection with old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. The approximate 
contribution rates that would result 
from limits fixed at $4,200 and $3,600 
are given in table 3, footnote 2. 

It should be clear, of course, that 
the earner’s contribution would not 
be additional to his present outlays 
for medical care. Personal outlays 
would be largely replaced by the con- 
tributions under health insurance, es- 
pecially in the later years when bene- 
fits become more comprehensive than 


they can be at first and substitute for 
a larger share of private purchases, 
Some individual expenditures would 
still be incurred to buy services not 
provided by the insurance system, to 
pay for hospital care in more ex. 
pensive rooms or beyond the period to 
which the patient is entitled, or for 
drugs, medicines, and other com- 
modities not included as benefits, 
This type of spending should, how- 
ever, be relatively small in compari- 
son with the amount the average 
person now spends for medical care, 
It should also be less of a burden to 
the extent that it is made for services 
or commodities that individually in- 
volve relatively small costs. 


Comparison With Private 
Expenditures 

How do anticipated disbursements 
under a national health insurance 
system compare with private spending 
for medical care, in the aggregate 
and as distributed among the several 
classes of expenditure? 

Such a comparison can be made for 
1948. The estimates of health in- 
surance costs are those for 1948 sum- 
marized in the preceding pages. The 
estimates of private expenditures for 
medical care come from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce series on personal 
consumption expenditures,® with some 
specified adjustments. Both sets of 
estimates exclude expenditures for 
public health services, medical care 
furnished the armed forces and vet- 
erans, medical care under workmen’s 
compensation, and care in mental and 
tuberculosis hospitals and other insti- 
tutions providing long-term care. 

Before the per capita comparisons 
in table 4 are inspected, the absolute 
figures deserve attention. The ad- 
justed total for personal consumption 
expenditures, for the entire population 
in 1948, is $7.2 billion (table 4)." The 





* Survey of Current Business, July 1949, 
p. 23. 

7This total is about 33 percent above 
the comparable figure of $5.4 billion for 
1945-46, reflecting the increases which 
occurred from 1945 to 1948 in private 
expenditures for medical care. It in- 
cludes $200 million, estimated to have 
been spent by patients served in non- 
Federal government hospitals (general 
and special), and not included in the De- 
partment of Commerce figures; about $140 
million for workmen’s compensation in- 
cluded in Commerce figures is excluded 
here. 
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cause it applies only to hospital 
services at ward or multiple-bed 
accommodation levels and is exclu- 
sive of out-patient services and of 
services for more than 60 days in a 
year. The personal consumption ex- 
penditures, on the contrary, include 
stays of all durations and in all kinds 
of accommodations, income from out- 
patient services, and amounts spent 
privately for laboratory work, shown 
elsewhere in the insurance estimate. 

In other words, with the insurance 
system in operation, the hospitals 
would be expected to receive—in addi- 
tion to the amount budgeted for hos- 
pital services—supplementary pay- 
ments from patients and other sources 
for private-room care and for services 
beyond the maximum of 30-60 days, 
and from the insurance system for 
out-patient services. The per capita 
insurance budget for 195X is 115 per- 
cent of the per capita private expendi- 
ture for hospital services. in other 
words, after the insurance system had 
been in operation for a few years, pay- 
ments to the hospitals for the limited 
insurance benefits would be substan- 
tially larger than the current per cap- 
ita expenditures for all services re- 
ceived from the hospitals. 

Estimates of insurance expenditures 
for dental care and for home nursing 
are considerably lower in the initial or 
early years than 1948 expenditures for 
these services because of the limita- 
tions placed, by reason of personnel 
shortages, on the kinds and amounts 
of such services to be provided as in- 
surance benefits. However, the prob- 
able future insurance expenditures 
(195X) exceed the actual expenditures 
for 1948. For 195X, the insurance 
budget contains nearly $9 per capita 
for dental services, compared with less 
than $6 spent in 1948; and $1.54 per 
capita for home nursing, compared 
with $1.38. 

Actual 1948 expenditures for drug 
preparations, prescriptions, and sun- 
dries are about 12 times the initial 
insurance estimates, because of the 
limitations. put on these items in the 
assumed insurance benefits and the 
estimated costs. Many prescribed 
and all self-prescribed medicines and 
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home remedies are excluded from the 
assumed insurance benefits. 

The expenditure estimated for 
ophthalmological products (eye- 
glasses, for example) and orthopedic 
appliances is lower under the insur- 
ance program, mainly because the in- 
surance assumptions allow only for 
supplies and services purchased on 
professional prescription and for those 
needed for medical reasons; they do 
not allow for additional costs resulting 
from personal inclinations as to style 
and aesthetic values. 


Summary 


A national health insurance pro- 
gram with liberal eligibility require- 
ments and covering all earners and 
their dependents (about 85 percent of 
the population) would cost in its 
initial or early years about $4.7 billion 
a year at 1948 price, income, and 
population levels. 

The benefits assumed in this esti- 
mate for the initial or early years 
are physicians’ services in office, 
home, and hospital, including both 
general practitioner and specialist 
services; necessary in-patient care up 
to 30 or, more probably, 60 days a 
year for acute or semiacute illness in 
general or special hospitals; essential 
laboratory and related services and 
unusually expensive prescribed medi- 
cines and appliances; and limited 
dental and home-nursing services. 

Later, as shortages and maldis- 
tributions of personnel and facilities 
are corrected, additional benefits may 
be provided, such as even more com- 
prehensive services from physicians 
and hospitals and expanded dental 
and home-nursing services. Cost 
estimates for this later period, also 
at 1948 price and income levels, are 
approximately $6.3 billion a year for 
an insurance system covering persons 
in the labor force and their depend- 
ents. 

The cost estimates assume (a) 
initial-year utilization of personnel 
and facilities at the current rate, with 
some allowance for increased use as 
a result of the removal of economic 
barriers to medical care; and (b) pay- 
ments to practitioners and other 


suppliers of services or goods at rates 
equal to or higher than those in non- 
insurance practice today. They are 
based on cost estimates made early in 
1946 and reflecting late 1945-early 
1946 price and income levels, ad- 
justed for price, income, and popula- 
tion changes between that period and 
the year 1948. 

The initial or early-year cost of a 
national health insurance program 
covering earners and their depend- 
ents equals about 2.1 percent of 1948 
national income, and could be met, at 
1948 price and income levels, by con- 
tributions equal to about 3.2 percent 
of earnings up to $4,800 a year. In 
a later year, when services are ex- 
panded, costs equal about 2.8 percent 
of national income and could be cov- 
ered by contributions of about 4.4 per- 
cent of earnings. Exclusive of the 
costs for initially limited and later 
expanding dental and home-nursing 
benefits, the initial or early-year costs 
amount to about 2.8 percent of cov- 
ered earnings, and the later-year costs 
to about 3.4 percent. 

Initial or early-year expenditures— 
total and per capita—for a national 
health insurance program would be 
somewhat below the level of personal 
consumption expenditures for all 
medical services and commodities. 
(This comparison excludes tax- 
supported expenditures for public 
health and related services, medical 
care provided the armed forces and 
veterans, workmen’s compensation 
payments, and care furnished in men- 
tal and tuberculosis hospitals.) Even 
in these early years, however, more 
money would be spent under health 
insurance for physicians’ services and 
nearly as much per capita for hospital 
care (and this total would be aug- 
mented for the hospitals by payments 
for services not included as insurance 
benefits). Substantially less, per 
capita, would be spent under the early 
insurance program for dental care, for 
home-nursing service, and for medi- 
cines and appliances. In a later in- 
surance year, per capita expenditures 
under health insurance may be ex- 


‘pected to be considerably above the 


present level of private spending for 
the services of physicians, hospitals, 
dentists, and nurses. 
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Coverage of the Self-Employed 
Under Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance: Foreign Experience 


by Wi.LBur J. CoHEn* 


Few foreign social insurance plans protected any self-employed 
persons at the time the Social Security Act was being drafted, 
and the information available in the United States on possible 
methods of covering the self-employed under the Federal old-age 
insurance plan was therefore limited. Since then, however, 
many countries have extended the protection of old-age and 
survivors insurance to the self-employed. Their programs are 


briefly summarized here. 


A future article will outline proposals 


for extending coverage to the self-employed under this country’s 
old-age and survivors insurance program. 


ELF-employed individuals are 
4S covered under the provisions of 

compulsory social insurance in 
some 20 nations throughout the 
world. The extent of coverage and 
the mechanics of the individual plans 
vary with the economic conditions of 
these nations and with the historical 
development and character of their 
social security programs. In none of 
them have the administrative prob- 
lems of such coverage been found to 
be a real barrier to successful opera- 
tion. 


Sweden 


The Swedish system of compulsory 
old-age and invalidity insurance was 
enacted in 1913." The oldest of the 
universal coverage plans, it includes 
the self-employed on the same basis 
as wage and salary workers. Every 
citizen between the ages of 18 and 66 
must contribute 1 percent of his net 
income to the National Pension Fund; 
the minimum contribution is 6 kroner 
a year, and the maximum is 100 
kroner.’ 

Contributions are paid annually in 
conjunction with income taxes on the 


*Technical Adviser to the Commissioner 
for Social Security. 

1See Konrad Persson, “Social Welfare 
in Sweden,” Social Security Bulletin, April 
1949. 

*The present exchange value of the 
krona is about 28 cents in U. S. currency. 


Bulletin, August 1949 


basis of the individual’s declaration of 
income received and property owned 
during the preceding year. A local 
board of assessors reviews this dec- 
laration and determines the net in- 
come of the individual, who is then 
billed for social security contributions 
and income tax. The benefits are paid 
as a matter of right; they may be sup- 
plemented, however, by a noncontrib- 
utory pension or bonus based on a 
means test. 


Finland 


The Finnish system of compulsory 
old-age and disability insurance, 
which is closely modeled after the 
Swedish plan, was enacted in 1937.’ 
Every resident over age 18 and un- 
der age 65 who is able to work is cov- 
ered except persons who were over age 
55 before coming under the law. The 
total contribution rate is 2 percent of 
each person’s annual income as com- 
puted for local income-tax purposes, 
with a minimum contribution of 300 
and a maximum of 3,000 marks a year.‘ 
Employers and employees each pay 
half the total contribution; self-em- 
ployed individuals pay the full 2 per- 
cent. Persons on relief pay no con- 


% Ministry for Social Affairs, Social Legis- 
lation and Work in Finland, Helsinki, 
Finland, 1946. 

* The present exchange value of the mark 
is about six-tenths of a cent. 


tribution. For employed couples with 
income below a certain amount the 
rate for either husband or wife is re- 
duced to 60 percent of the minimum 
premium. 

The self-employed person in Fin- 
land pays the total contribution yearly 
in conjunction with his communal 
taxes. The wage worker also makes 
a contribution statement at the time 
he pays his taxes, though at least part 
of his contribution has already been 
paid. The employer deducts the em- 
ployee’s share of the contribution 
from his wages quarterly (up to one- 
half the maximum amount) and 
transmits the employer and employee 
payment to the Government. The 
employer’s receipts for these payments 
are attached to the worker’s annual 
contribution statement. 

Old-age pensions will be paid to all 
persons in Finland after they reach 
age 65, if they have paid contribu- 
tions for 10 years. Thus, pensions 
will be paid to wives whether or not 
they have been gainfully employed 
and to persons who continue to work. 
The size of the pension payments de- 
pends on the insured person’s age and 
the amount that has been paid in con- 
tributions. 


Germany 


The prewar German old-age, in- 
validity, and survivors insurance law 
restricted coverage of the self-em- 
ployed to independent craf.smen, 
teachers, tutors, musicians, artists, 
midwives, and nurses.’ Craftsmen, 
for example, were assigned to one of 
the 10 wage classes under the salaried 
employees’ system on the basis of 
their income-tax return for the pre- 
ceding year. One-twelfth of the 


5 Industrial and Labour Information, 
Feb. 6, 1939, pp. 163-165. 
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craftsman’s gross income was con- 
sidered his monthly income, and he 
paid both the employer and the em- 
ployee contribution appropriate to ‘his 
wage class. As under the general 
salaried employees’ system before the 
war, contributions were payable on a 
monthly basis and by means of 
stamps. 

If the craftsman did not have to 
file an income-tax return for the pre- 
ceding year, the amount which he 
drew out of the business for himself 
and his family was considered his 
annual income for insurance purposes. 
If the amount of such withdrawals 
could not be determined on an annual 
basis, an estimate of the annual 
amount was made on the basis of with- 
drawals during particular months. 
For a craftsman who opened his busi- 
ness in the current year, the amount 
withdrawn for personal use during 
the month immediately preceding the 
month for which the contribution was 
due determined his income class. The 
craftsman was liable for contributions 
even if his business expenditures ex- 
ceeded his receipts. 

The Social Insurance Institute of 
Berlin has since 1945 included cer- 
tain self-employed persons under 
compulsory old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance.’ Tradesmen and 
other self-employed persons are cov- 
ered provided that their activities in 
self-employment are their main occu- 
pation and that they do not employ 
more than five persons who are com- 
pulsorily insured. 

A special contribution system is 
necessary for the self-employed, how- 
ever—except for persons engaged in 
home industry, subcontractors, and 
artists, who are treated like employed 
persons—since they receive no wages 
or salaries. As a matter of principle, 
self-employed persons and tradesmen 
have to pay a contribution amounting 
to 10 percent of their net income. 

For administrative reasons the con- 
tribution is computed on the basis 
of the preceding quarter’s income, ac- 
cording to the tabulation that follows. 


* Insurance Institute of Berlin, Versich- 
erungsanstalt Berlin, 1945-1947; Report on 
Operations, 1948 (?), pp. 27 and 31. 
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Quarterly income 


(deutsche marks *) Monthly 
up to and contribution 
including— (deutsche marks) 

a a OR inte eect heaped 12 

Re Bee disk de > in dieengln ke 15 

CASE ae aaa me. ee 18 

GE SR ee AD ee Cea 24 

Os ee ae, ha 4S es te 30 

RAM So, te EB OES pink wcde 36 

aR acini kctthe tice nn ashe ne enckiggininn a2 

MES See ns St ee SO Ee nn ee 48 

aaa ate erga sinc ahweininierenines 54 

SE EE Stine tition ceunekaimoes 60 


1The present exchange value of the 
deutsche mark is about 30 cents in U. S. 
currency. 


A tradesman must pay at least a 
contribution corresponding to that 
paid by workers in the class of his 
highest-paid employee. 


Great Britain 


Recent changes in the British so- 
cial security system that became ef- 
fective on July 5, 1948, extend com- 
pulsory sickness, retirement, and sur- 
vivors insurance to the self-employed; 
previously there had been provision 
for voluntary coverage of the self- 
employed for certain types of benefits. 
Generally, contributions are paid by 
stamps on a single insurance card, 
and the detailed administrative ar- 
rangements are similar to those that 
had existed for employees since the 
system went into effect in 1912. Self- 
employed persons pay, in effect, the 
combined employer-employee contri- 
bution for retirement and survivor 
benefits. 

Differences in the types and costs of 
benefits payable to the self-employed 
(they are not eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits) affect the 
total cost of all benefits, so that the 
self-employed pay about 75 percent 
of the combined contribution payable 
by an employer and an employee but 
35 percent more than the employee 
contribution alone.* Contribution 


7These computations are based on the 
total contributions payable for men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 65. For em- 
ployees, the rate is that for persons earn- 
ing remuneration at a weekly rate ex- 
ceeding 30s. For such persons the con- 
tributions to the general scheme (exclud- 
ing industrial injuries insurance) are 8s. 
5d. weekly, of which 3s. 10d. is payable 
by the employer and 4s. 7d. by the em- 
ployee. For self-employed men over age 
18 the weekly contribution rate is 6s. 2d; 
the Government contributes 1s. id. a 
week. (The present exchange value of 


rates are not related to earnings but 
rather are flat amounts varying with 
the individual’s age, sex, and employ- 
ment status. The Government con- 
tributes to the insurance system out of 
funds from general revenues. 

Under the British system the self- 
employed person, for the purpose of 
national insurance, is a person “who 
is ordinarily gainfully occupied but 
who engages in his occupation under 
conditions which do not make him 
an employee.” The _ self-employed 
group includes members of Parlia- 
ment, judges, lawyers, accountants, 
architects, authors, artists, doctors, 
ministers, farmers, storekeepers, and 
heads of businesses. Full-time of- 
ficers of local government and other 
public units are classed as employees 
even though they may not be em- 
ployed under a contract of service. 

When a self-employed person or- 
dinarily earns less than 20s. a week 
from his work in self-employment he 
is treated as a nonemployed person. 
However, as long as he ordinarily 
earns 20s. or more a week, he contin- 
ues to contribute as a self-employed 
person, even if in a particular week he 
earns less than 20s. or nothing at all. 

A person who is self-employed but 
whose annual income from all sources 
does not exceed £104 may be exempted 
from liability for contributions. In 
calculating income, account must be 
taken not only of cash income but of 
income in kind. An exempt individual 
must have contributions paid on his 
behalf in the regular amount, how- 
ever, for any week in which he works 
as an employee. 

If a self-employed person works 
during a week as an employee, the 
normal contributions as an employee 
will be payable, and no self-employed 
contribution is due. 

A contribution is payable not later 
than the last day of the week for 
which it is due. Stamps, which can 
be obtained at any post office, are af- 
fixed to the insurance card in the ap- 
propriate weekly space and canceled 
by writing the date across them in 
ink. 


the English pound is about $4.03.) 
Source: National Insurance Act, 1946 (9 
and 10 Geo. 6, c. 67), Ist schedule. 

*“National Insurance for the Self-Em- 
ployed,” National Insurance Gazette, 
July 1, 1948. 
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Within 6 days after the end of the 
period for which the card is current, it 
must be returned to the local National 
Insurance Office, where a new card is 
issued in exchange. The old card is 
signed by the insured person, and, 
before it is surrendered, his latest ad- 
dress is entered in the space provided. 

A self-employed person who was al- 
ready past retirement age at the time 
the new system went into effect and 
who was not then insured under the 
previous insurance plan does not pay 
contributions and will not become in- 
sured for benefits. For retirement 
benefits a minimum period of 10 years’ 
insurance is required. The self-em- 
ployed person who comes under the 
insurance program so late that he 
cannot qualify for an insurance bene- 
fit on reaching retirement age is not 
required to pay self-employed contri- 
butions after that date, but he may 
pay contributions as a nonemployed 
person until he does qualify. Alter- 
natively, he may waive his claim to 
benefit and receive a refund of the 
portion of his contributions allocated 
to retirement insurance. 


New Zealand 


The social security system of New 
Zealand provides comprehensive ben- 
efits, including superannuation ben- 
efits at age 65, to every permanent 
resident in the country. The system 
is financed by a tax of 742 percent on 
individual gross income as well as by 
a tax on the net incomes of industries. 
These taxes are supplemented by a 
Government subsidy which amounts 
to about one-third of the cost. 

The tax on wage earners is collected 
by employers, who withhold the proper 
amount from each worker’s pay. A 
social security stamp is placed on the 
employer’s wage records to correspond 
to the deduction and is canceled by 
the employee’s signature. An alter- 
native procedure is provided when the 
amount of the tax exceeds £5;° the 
employer then remits the full amount 
of the tax directly to the Commis- 
sioner of the Land and Income Tax 
Department. Taxes on income other 
than wages are computed annually 
but are paid quarterly. No individual 
Wage records are maintained under 


®*The present exchange value of the 
pound is about $4.00. 
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the New Zealand system; benefits are 
flat amounts not related to previous 
earnings. 


Czechoslovakia 


Under the National Insurance Act, 
published on April 15, 1948, all self- 
employed persons are to be covered un- 
der old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance. For a self-employed per- 
son who is not a farmer, the basic in- 
come for contribution purposes must 
be at least 125 percent of the earnings 
of the highest-paid employee in the 
same occupation. For farmers the 
basic income is determined by the 
Minister of Social Welfare in agree- 
ment with the Minister of Agriculture, 
after consultation with the interested 
groups. The determination is based 
on various factors, such as the area of 
the land, quality of the soil, manner 
of cultivation, and type of product. 
For old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance the contribution rate is 10 
percent. The self-employed person 
pays the entire contribution; for an 
employee, the employer is required to 
pay the entire contribution.” 


Brazil 


In Brazil some 130,000 taxi drivers, 
chauffeurs, and other persons who 
drive motor vehicles for hire are con- 
sidered as self-employed and are cov- 
ered under the Institute of Retirement 
and Survivors Pensions of Persons 
Employed in Transport and Loading 
(IAPETC). Contributions for self- 
employed individuals are paid on a 
monthly basis by means of stamps, al- 
though contributions for employees 
are paid in cash.” 


Chile 


The Chilean Workers’ Insurance 
Fund, which provides invalidity, sick- 
ness, old-age, and survivors benefits, 
maternity benefits to insured women 
and the wives of insured men, and 
medical care to insured persons’ chil- 
dren under 2 years of age, includes 
all self-employed manual workers. 


“Social Security in Czechoslovakia,” 
International Labour Review, August 1948, 
and Czechoslovak National Insurance: A 
Contribution to the Pattern of Social Se- 
curity, Prague, 1948. 

11 Information obtained by author dur- 
ing visit in 1947. 


Before 1944, only those with an annual 
income of less than 12,000™* pesos 
were covered. While the legal provi- 
sions of the act apply to all workers, 
the different groups, because of their 
conditions of work, are subject to spe- 
cial administrative regulations. Thus, 
the independent worker, instead of 
being registered by an employer, must 
himself register with the Workers’ In- 
surance Fund at the local office 
nearest his home, where he receives 
a stamp book. His contribution 
amounts to 4% percent of his annual 
income, and the State contributes an 
equal amount. At least once a month 
he must purchase and affix his own 
stamps in his book, and each year he 
must return the book to the Fund, 
which posts the value of the stamps to 
his account and gives him a new book 
showing the total value of his contri- 
butions to date.” 


Panama 


Panama’s social insurance law pro- 
vides for compulsory coverage of 
independent workers whose annual 
net income, according to their most 
recent income-tax declaration, is less 
than 1,200 balboas.* Insurance is 
voluntary for workers with income in 
excess of this sum. Compulsorily 
insured independent workers can in- 
clude their families by means of vol- 
untary insurance. The law provides 
old-age, invalidity, and certain medi- 
cal benefits. Employees contribute 
4 percent of their wages, and employ- 
ers match this amount; the State also 
adds a subsidy. Self-employed per- 
sons pay 5 percent of their earnings, 
while the State makes up the balance.“ 


Switzerland 


The Swiss people in a referendum 
held July 6, 1947, approved by a 
majority of 4 to 1 the establishment 
of a Nation-wide compulsory system 
of old-age and survivors insurance, 
which was inaugurated January l, 


ua The present exchange value of the 
peso is about 2 cents. 

2 See Wilbur J. Cohen, “Social Security 
in Chile,” Social Security Bulletin, May 
1947. 

% The present exchange value of the 
balboa is about $1.00. 

%* Conversation with Director of the 
Panama Social Security Agency, 1947. 
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1948. For some years, however, three 
Swiss cantons have had universal old- 
age insurance systems. 


The new law covers compulsorily 
all persons residing in Switzerland 
except aliens having diplomatic im- 
munity and persons covered by for- 
eign old-age and survivors insurance 
systems; it also covers compulsorily 
Swiss citizens working abroad for 
wages paid by a Swiss employer. It 
provides supplemental benefits for 
wives and benefits for survivors of de- 
ceased insured individuals. The law 
is administered through occupational 
compensation funds organized by em- 
ployers and self-employed persons, 
cantonal compensation funds, and 
Confederation compensation funds. 
There is also provision for limited co- 
operative participation of private in- 
surance institutions. 

Contributions are paid by all persons 
between the ages of 20 and 65 except 
wives who are not gainfully occupied 
or who work without pay in their 
husbands’ business and widows who 
are not gainfully active. There also 
are special contribution provisions 
for children under the age of 15 who 
are working. Contributions equal 4 
percent of income from employment. 
Employers and employees each pay 
2 percent. Self-employed persons 
with income of more than 3,600 
francs” a year pay 4 percent, while 
the self-employed with incomes of less 
than that amount have their con- 
tribution rates reduced, according to 
a sliding scale, to as low as 2 percent. 
Reduction in the contribution rates 
does not lower benefits, since the con- 
tribution will be credited to the indi- 
vidual insurance account at the full 
4-percent rate. Unemployed persons 
pay @ nominal minimum contribution 
of 1 franc a month. Persons living 
exclusively on capital income, sup- 
port from relatives, and the like, pay 
on a graded scale of from 1 to 50 
francs monthly.” 


* The present exchange value of the 
franc is about 23 cents. 

% See Max Bloch, “The New Swiss Pro- 
gram of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,” 
Social Security Bulletin, November 1947, 
and Arnold Saxer, “The Swiss Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Scheme,” Inter- 
national Labour Review, November-—De- 
cember 1947. 
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Other, Countries 


A number of other countries cover 
self-employed persons, but specific 
details are not available. Norway and 
Iceland appear to have systems simi- 
lar to those in Sweden and Finland; 
the benefit in Norway is subject to a 
reduction for outside income. 

Bulgaria, under a law of December 
28, 1948, covers the self-employed 
workers, including artisans, farm 
owners, members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, and businessmen. The old- 
age, invalidity, and survivors benefits 
are financed by monthly contribu- 
tions by the insured that vary in 
accordance with a table of wage 
classes given in the law. The contri- 
bution rate is approximately 9 per- 
cent of income. For scientific 
workers, writers, actors, and artists 
the contribution is reduced by 20 per- 
cent, and the difference is met by the 
Government. 

Self-employed persons will receive 
subsistence pensions in France under 
a law passed in January 1948 as a 
temporary Measure pending estab- 
lishment of a permanent system for 
such workers. Coverage is to be 
achieved by occupational groups, in 
the following categories—artisans, 
industrial and commercial workers, 
members of the liberal professions, 
and self-employed workers in agri- 
culture. 

In Uruguay, most self-employed 
persons are covered compulsorily for 
old-age and survivors insurance, but 
different classes are covered under 
different funds. Most of the self- 
employed, except those in agriculture, 
have been included under the fund 
for industry, commerce, public serv- 
ices, and related occupations. Con- 
tributions are collected by a stamp 
system, and stamps are sold to em- 
ployers through post offices. Stamps 
representing the amount of the em- 
ployer and employee taxes are placed 
in the insured person’s stamp book 
each pay period. Self-employed per- 
sons maintain their own stamp books. 
In Cuba, lawyers are covered under 
social insurance.” 

In Greece, various groups of self- 
employed persons are covered for 


1 Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, June 1948. 


social insurance under separate funds, 
Among those covered are shopkeep- 
ers, artisans, taxicab drivers, clergy- 
men, and stockbrokers. Contribu- 
tions are collected by means of a 
stamp-book system. 

Some self-employed persons are 
covered under the old-age insurance 
system in Portugal and pay the com- 
bined employer-employee contribu- 
tion.” 


Summary 


The foreign programs demonstrate 
that progress has been made in recent 
years in extending coverage to the 
self-employed. There is no doubt 
that administrative difficulties do ex- 
ist, but they have been successfully 
handled in several countries.” In 
some countries, coverage of the urban 
self-employed has preceded coverage 
of farmers. In most countries, cover- 
age of the self-employed was inaugu- 
rated after experience was gained in 
administering the insurance program 
for employees. Different methods of 
collecting contributions have been 
tried. In some countries the contri- 
bution for the self-employed is the 
same as for employees; in others it is 
different. 

Numerous factors play an important 
part in making for the successful ad- 
ministration of coverage of the self- 
employed. No single factor seems to 
be controlling. The cooperation of the 
self-employed is essential. They must 
understand the value of social in- 
surance and be willing to contribute. 
They must be willing and able to make 
out some kind of contribution report. 
This procedure presupposes at least 
some simple kind of record to be kept 
by the self-employed and at least a 
minimum degree of literacy to comply 
with certain requirements as to com- 
putation of income, the amount of the 
contribution, or other similar items. 

It appears that progress has been 
made in recent years in the United 
States in all these factors and that 
there is a sound basis for believing 


13 International Labour Review, Decem- 
ber 1948. 

1” Collection of Social Insurance Contri- 
butions (Report III), International Social 
Security Association, CX General Meeting, 
Rome, 1949. 
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that the administration of coverage 
for the self-employed could be success- 
ful here. The Advisory Council on 
Social Security, the National Planning 
Association, and several organizations 


representing self-employed persons 
such as dentists, musicians, and farm- 
ers have recommended that coverage 
be extended to the self-employed. 
With the cooperation of the self-em- 


ployed, there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that extension of cover- 
age to the self-employed is practicable 
and not too far from successful real- 
ization. 





Reconversion Unemployment 


Benefits for Seamen 
by Olga S. Halsey* 


Seamen who had been employed during and immediately 
after the war on American merchant vessels under Federal 
control were technically employees of the United States. As 
Federal employees, they would not have been eligible for un- 
employment benefits except for the temporary program of 
reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen, reported 


below. 


HE personnel of the American 
merchant marine increased 
more than threefold during the 

war years to meet the extraordinary 
wartime shipping needs. For 2 
years—July 1943 to July 1945—the 
War Shipping Administration con- 
trolled virtually all shipping in Ameri- 
can vessels. The officers and members 
of the crews of these vessels were tech- 
nically employees of the United States. 
As Federal employees, they were not 
covered by State unemployment in- 
surance laws at a time when they 
were confronted by inevitable de- 
mobilization at the close of the war. 

To meet this situation, Congress in 
July 1946 added title XIII to the 
Social Security Act. The provisions 
of the new title became effective, for 
practical purposes, in July 1947, when 
Congress first appropriated funds for 
the payment of benefits. The pro- 
gram was originally due to expire on 
June 30, 1949, but early in July 1949 
Congress extended it for another year. 

Title XIII authorized the payment 
of unemployment benefits from Fed- 
eral funds to persons who had been 
employed in Federal maritime service. 
This was defined as service on or in 
connection with an American vessel 
by “an officer or member of the crew 
as an employee of the United States 


* Division of Program Standards, Un- 
employment Insurance Service, Bureau of 
Employment Security. 
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employed through the War Shipping 
Administration,” when the employ- 
ment was under a contract entered 
into in the United States. The new 
title also authorized the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency to 
make agreements with State employ- 
ment security agencies under which 
the States, as agents of the Federal 
Government, would pay unemploy- 
ment benefits to these Federal workers 
under the provisions of the applicable 
State law. 

Under this program the period of 
employment and the wages earned in 
Federal maritime service during the 
base period of each State are treated 
as if they had been covered by the 
law of the State in which the seaman 
first filed a claim for benefits. State 
employment security agencies, how- 
ever, had no record of this Federal 
employment. Accordingly, since the 
services were covered under old-age 
and survivors insurance, arrange- 
ments were made with the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance to 
furnish State agencies, on request, 
with a transcript for each claimant of 
the wages he earned in Federal mari- 
time service. Through June 1949 the 
Bureau had handled nearly 100,000 re- 
quests for transcripts. 


Background 


The Federal Government meets the 
entire cost of the benefits paid those 


seamen whose wage credits were 
earned wholly in Federal employment 
and were sufficient to make them 
eligible under the State law. For 
claimants who had both Federal wage 
credits and also wage credits earned 
in State-covered employment, the 
combined wage credits are pooled to 
determine eligibility for benefit, 
weekly benefit amount, and dura- 
tion. For claimants for whom the 
Federal wage credits, in addition to 
the credits in State-insured employ- 
ment, result in an increase in the 
weekly benefit amount and/or poten- 
tial duration, the Federal Govern- 
ment meets the cost of the additional 
amount paid the claimant on the basis 
of his Federal employment. 

Before the accomplishments of the 
program are outlined, a sketch of the 
background against which it has oper- 
ated is necessary to explain why it is 
properly called one of “reconversion 
unemployment benefits for seamen.” 

Before the war, in 1941, the person- 
nel actually employed on privately 
operated American merchant vessels 
totaled 50,000. By July 1943 the per- 
sonnel in the American merchant 
marine had increased to 89,000, but 
virtually all this employment was on 
vessels controlled by the War Ship- 
ping Administration. Two years 
later, employment under the control 
of this agency reached a peak of 
168,000—more than three times the 
prewar number on privately operated 
American vessels. At that point the 
War Shipping Administration—and 
later, its successor, the Maritime 
Commission—began to return vessels 
to private control. A year later, the 
number of employees on vessels con- 
trolled by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration had declined by more than 
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half; by January 1947, it had con- 
tracted to one-fourth the wartime 
peak; and by February 1948, it had 
shrunk to some 8,000. As of April 1, 
1949, employees on federally controlled 
vessels numbered something less than 
2,000 and by June 30, 1949, the num- 
ber had reached zero. 

Because of this rapid decline, as 
each new base period becomes appli- 
cable there are fewer seamen who 
have had Federal maritime employ- 
ment within that base period. The 
relatively small number of seamen 
who were employed on federally con- 
trolled vessels during 1948 and 1949, 
many of whom had been employed 
almost wholly on these vessels, posed 
a special problem. The extension of 
title XIII to June 30, 1950, or a year 
after the original expiration date, was 
authorized by Congress in July 1949 to 
protect the benefit rights of this 
group. 

As the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and its successor returned vessels 
to private operation, the number of 
employees on privately operated ves- 
sels increased from some 500 in July 
1945 to 55,000 in January 1947 and to 
roughly 78,000 in April 1949. These 
workers are insured under the laws 
of the principal maritime States. 


Postwar Maritime Employment 


The contraction of Federal mari- 
time employment and the expansion 
of that on privately operated Ameri- 
can vessels, however, have not bal- 
anced. Instead, there has been a net 
decline in employment in the entire 
American merchant marine, from 
162,000 in July 1945 to 100,000 in 
October 1947 and to roughly 80,000 in 
April 1949. The result has been a 
surplus of seamen in the chief port 
cities. 

Large numbers of the younger men, 
many of whom were especially re- 
cruited for the war emergency, appear 
to have left the industry. In New 
York City, for example, it was esti- 
mated in May 1948 that most of the 
maritime claimants were from 38 to 
54 years old, whereas in 1946 it was 
estimated that about three-fifths of 
those in the entire maritime labor 
force were less than 30 years old. The 
work experience of the older men who 
were claiming benefits in New York 
City was confined to the shipping in- 
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dustry; their skills were not readily 


transferable to other industries. 
Many, moreover, were highly skilled 
aliens, whose maritime employment 
is subject to certain legal restrictions. 

Aside from this deflation, the mari- 
time shipping industry presents pe- 
culiar employment problems. Per- 
sonnel on deep-sea vessels ordinarily 
sign up for a voyage that may last a 
few weeks or months. At the end of 
the voyage, a seaman is without a 
job unless he re-signs on the same 
ship. Although passenger ships have 
relatively stable crews, on other ves- 
sels most of the crew often change 
from voyage to voyage. 

To get another job the union sea- 
man in this highly organized indus- 
try ordinarily reports to the hiring 
hall of his union. There he is as- 
signed a number, based on the date of 
his registration. Men who have been 
“on the beach” (without a job) long- 
est and are at the top of the register 
are given the first opportunity to ap- 
ply for a job within their occupa- 
tional category for which the hiring 
hall is asked to submit candidates. A 
man is free to reject a referral to a 
specific job or refuse an offer, but two 
job refusals usually place him at the 
bottom of the register again to await 
his turn for a referral. As a result, it 
is estimated that at any one time there 
are approximately one-third as many 
seamen “on the beach” as are actually 
employed. 

The high turn-over and rotation in 
hiring tend to shorten the periods of 
unemployment. The New York agency 
was able to report in March 1948 that 
the average duration of benefit pay- 
ments for Federal seamen was only 8.1 
weeks, as compared with 11.5 weeks 
for all State claimants, and that the 
exhaustion ratio for seamen was less 
than one-sixth of that for all State- 
insured claimants. 

The rapid contraction in employ- 
ment under the jurisdiction of the 
War Shipping Administration and its 
successor from the peak of July 1945 
explains why the proportion of claim- 
ants eligible for benefit solely on the 
basis of their Federal maritime wage 
credits has gradually declined. As 
vessels forraerly under Federal control 
have been returned to private opera- 
tion, the proportion of claimants who 
have had sufficient State-insured em- 


ployment to make them eligible for 
maximum State benefits has beep 
gradually increasing. The decreage 
in employment in the entire American 
merchant marine, coupled with the 
special hiring practices, partly ex. 
plains why unemployment in the in. 
dustry has not conformed to the gen. 
eral pattern of State-insured unem.- 
ployment, which reflected the gener. 
ally expanding employment through 
December 1948. 


Benefit Determinations 


State agencies made approximately 
69,000 determinations as to eligibility 
for benefits of claimants under this 
program in the 21 months between 
July 1947 and March 1949. For work- 
ers whose only wage credits had been 
earned with the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, the determinations were 
based entirely on those wages. For 
claimants who had both Federal and 
State wage credits, two separate de- 
terminations were made—one on the 
basis of State wages alone and one on 
the basis of combined State and Fed- 
eral wages, so that the effect of the 
Federal wages on the amount and 
duration of the claimant’s benefits was 
known. New York and California 
jointly accounted for 65 percent of 
these determinations; New York alone 
for 39 percent. 

Twenty-seven percent of all deter- 
minations in the 21 months showed 
that the claimants’ only wage credits 
were earned in Federal maritime em- 
ployment and were sufficient to make 
the claimants eligible for benefit under 
the program. In the first 3 months of 
operation, however, 40 percent of all 
claimants came in this category; the 
proportion has gradually declined as 
Federal maritime employment pro- 
gressively shrank and ceased to be in- 
cluded in the current base period and 
as claimants obtained more State-in- 
sured employment. As a result of 
these changes, in the first 3 months of 
1949, only 12 percent of all determina- 
tions showed that the claimants had 
had only Federal maritime employ- 
ment sufficient to establish eligibility. 

The effect of the decreasing volume 
of Federal maritime employment and 
of changes in base periods is most 
marked in New York, which has a uni- 
form base period—that is, the base pe- 
riod for all claimants is the calendar 
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year preceding the uniform benefit 
year that begins the first week in June 
for all claimants. When the eligibility 
of New York claimants was based on 
wages earned in 1946, from 34 to 39 
percent had only Federal maritime 
wages sufficient for benefit. When the 
base period changed and only wages 
earned in 1947 came within the new 
base period, only 10 percent of the 
claimants were eligible for benefits 
based wholly on their Federal employ- 
ment. 

Another group of claimants had 
earned wage credits both in Federal 
maritime service and in State-insured 
employment. During the first 21 
months, 27 percent of all claimants 
were eligible for an increase in weekly 
benefit amount and/or potential dura- 
tion as the result of adding Federal 
wage credits to those earned in State- 
insured employment. This proportion, 
however, declined somewhat between 
the first 3 months of the program and 
the first 3 months of 1949. 

As the relative size of the group de- 
creased, the proportion who were 
found eligible for the maximum weekly 
benefit provided in the State law, based 
wholly on State-insured employment, 
increased from 11 percent of all deter- 
minations in the first 3 months of the 
program to 48 percent in the first 3 
months of 1949. In California the 
relative size of this group in January-— 
March 1949 was nearly five times that 
in the opening 3 months of the pro- 
gram; in New York, the group almost 
doubled. In January—March 1949, 61 
percent of New York’s claimants under 
the program were eligible for the max- 
imum weekly benefit amount—wholly 
on the basis of their State-insured 
employment. 

The increase in the proportion of 
claimants eligible for maximum State 
benefits based wholly on their State- 
insured employment indicates that the 
program has been bridging the transi- 
tion for this group from Federal mari- 
time employment to State-insured em- 
ployment. 


Benefits Paid 


State agencies compensated a little 
more than a quarter of a million weeks 
of unemployment under this program 
between July 1947 and December 
1948; about 67 percent of these were 
weeks of unemployment of claimants 
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who had only Federal wage credits 
and who would not have been entitled 
to any benefit except for this program. 
California and New York together 
accounted for 57 percent of all weeks 
compensated. 

The Federal share of benefits in 
the first 18 months was approximately 
$4,320,000—57 percent of it in Cali- 
fornia and New York. For the first 
15 months, 84 percent of the Federal 
funds went to claimants whose only 
wage credits had been earned in Fed- 
eral maritime employment. 


Major Administrative 
Problems—Federal 


This temporary program has pre- 
sented several problems, both to the 
Bureau of Employment Security and 
to the State agencies. For the Bureau, 
one of the major problems has been 
that of estimating probable future 
expenditures as a basis for obtaining 
the necessary congressional appro- 
priations. 

Estimating future needs has pre- 
sented special difficulties because, as 
indicated earlier, the course of unem- 
ployment in this industry has not 
conformed to the pattern of State- 
insured unemployment. The mari- 
time industry, moreover, presents a 
unique type of unemployment—the 
periods “on the beach” between voy- 
ages. In the fall of 1948, weeks com- 
pensated and expenditures did not de- 
cline as anticipated because all ship- 
ping on the west coast and in New 
York City was tied up for several weeks 
by strikes of longshoremen. As a re- 
sult, seamen were unable to ship and 
claimed benefit for unemployment 
that did not come within the labor- 
dispute disqualification. The finan- 
cial repercussions of this unemploy- 
ment, which could not have been fore- 
seen, were intensified since the bene- 
fits of former Federal seamen are paid 
from a single fund, derived from con- 
gressional appropriations, with no re- 
serve to draw on. 

Almost from the outset the pro- 
gram has required deficiency appro- 
priations. The initial appropriation 
in July 1947 of $900,000 was based on 
an estimate prepared more than a 
year in advance without any experi- 
ence. The amount proved such an 
underestimate that it was necessary 
to request two supplemental appro- 


priations during the balance of the 
fiscal year 1947-48. For the fiscal 
year 1948-49, Congress appropriated 
$1,920,000—$360,000 less than had 
been requested. Only $1,809,600, 
however, was actually available be- 
cause of the deficit carried over from 
the fiscal year 1947-48. The tie-up 
of shipping in the fall of 1948, and 
heavier unemployment than had been 
anticipated, combined to make a 
deficiency appropriation of $500,000 
necessary for the balance of the fiscal 
year 1948-49. 

This series of requests for deficiency 
appropriations led the Bureau of the 
Budget to question why the claims 
load was so much heavier than had 
been anticipated, whether the claims 
of Federal maritime workers were 
subjected to the same scrutiny as 
those of State-insured claimants, and 
whether Federal maritime workers 
were possibly abusing unemployment 
insurance. 


To answer these questions, the 
Bureau of Employment Security made 
two investigations. In the first study, 
nine States were asked to submit 
answers to a questionnaire as to con- 
ditions in the chief seaports on the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts and 
in scattered inland cities where there 
had been an appreciable volume of 
claims. The study, made in Decem- 
ber 1947, showed that claimants in 
the selected cities filed claims for an 
average of 4 weeks. The survey dis- 
closed a surplus of maritime workers, 
especially in the larger port cities. 

The second survey, in which repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of the Budget 
and of the Bureau of Employment 
Security participated, was made in 
the field during the spring of 1948 
in the four port cities having the 
largest volume of claims. The study 
revealed that only two-fifths of the 
seamen “on the beach” and registered 
at union hiring halls had actually 
filed claims. Approximately half the 
claimants had deferred filing claims 
for 2 or more weeks, and almost one- 
fourth for a month or more, after the 
termination of the voyage. According 
to the study the procedures applied to 
the review of these claims were 
identical with those used for State- 
insured maritime workers. The sur- 
vey disclosed, however, that employers 
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were protesting a larger proportion 
of maritime than of other claims. 
Maritime employers often claimed 
that a seamen who failed to re-sign 
at the end of a voyage had left his 
job voluntarily or had refused suit- 
able work. The State agencies dif- 
fered in their application of a dis- 
qualification under these conditions. 


Major Administrative 
Problems—State 


For State agencies, the hiring of 
almost all maritime workers through 
the union hiring halls has presented 
the problem of testing their avail- 
ability and of their placement. In 
the chief port cities covered by the 
surveys, State agencies have developed 
interesting plans for cooperation with 
the union hiring halls. The details 
vary. In New York, for instance, the 
union furnishes the State agency each 
month with a list of all registration 


numbers that have shipped out in 
each rating, together with the date of 
registration. This information is 
screened against the claim record 
cards of active claimants. All claim- 
ants who are found to have registered 
with the union earlier than those who 
shipped out in the same rating are 
assumed to have had an opportunity 
to get work. Such claimants are care- 
fully questioned on their next visit 
as to whether they have refused suit- 
able work and if they are, in fact, 
really available for work. 

State agencies have had difficulty 
in placing maritime workers in shore 
jobs. Although the basic problems 
vary from city to city, they include 
the higher wage paid for maritime 
service, a surplus of workers in those 
shore occupations for which maritime 
workers qualify, the fact that sea- 
men often are not the best-qualified 
candidates for available jobs, the hesi- 


tancy of employers to hire workers 
who may be temporary, the policy of 
one large maritime union to defer 
registration at the hiring hall for the 
duration of any shore employment, 
and, finally, the fact that seamen are 
obtaining maritime work, even though 
the period between jobs may be 
longer. 

Although this program had largely 
accomplished its purpose as of June 
30, 1949—tiding seamen over their 
shift between Federal maritime sery- 
ice and State-insured employment— 
there remained a small group with 
recent employment on federally con- 
trolled vessels and relatively little 
State-insured employment. The ex- 
tension of title XIII for another year, 
as authorized by Congress in July 
1949, will assure these seamen the 
same protection as that afforded 
those who left Federal maritime serv- 
ice at an earlier period. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Social Insurance and 
Related Payments 
in 1948 


Payments under social insurance 


a slightly higher proportion than in 
1947. 

Approximately 40 cents out of every 
dollar expended during the year was 


in payment of disability benefits. Vet- 
erans received 77 percent of the dis- 
ability payments, and 15 percent was 
paid under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs to individuals disabled 
as a‘result of work-connected inju- 
ries. Payments to sick or disabled 
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erans’ programs had accounted for a 
somewhat larger share of the total— 
54 percent. Programs operating un- 


1 Data partly estimated; total differs from total in 
table 1 = p. 24, which excludes some programs re- 
ported here. 

2 Includes allowances of $77,468,000 to self-em- 


5 Payments to veterans of Spanish-American War, 
Philippine Insurrection, and Boxer Rebellion re- 
tired for age. 

6 Preliminary. A small but unknown amount of 


ployed veterans. 

3 Retirement payments include a small but un- 
known amount of disability payments under non- 
contributory systems and disability and survivor 
payments under contributory systems. 

‘ oc For fiscal year, which usually ends 
n June 


lump-sum survivor payments included with monthly 
survivor payments, 

’Temporary disability insurance programs in 
California and Rhode Island. 

8 Allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans under provisions of title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. 


der the Social Security Act—old-age 
and survivors insurance and State un- 
employment insurance—accounted 
for one-fourth of all 1948 payments, 
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railroad workers, although only a 
small part of all disability payments, 
were significantly higher in 1948 than 
in 1947; the increase is attributable to 
a full year of operation of the sickness 
program (in contrast to operation in 
only the latter half of 1947), and to 
the continuing marked upswing in the 
number of disability annuity pay- 
ments that had been initiated by the 
1946 amendments. 

Unemployment accounted for a 
little less than one-fourth of the 1948 
disbursements, and almost two-thirds 
of all unemployment payments were 


number of industries. The increase 
from the fourth quarter of 1948 re- 
sulted from the fact that under the 
$3,000 statutory maximum the wages 
of many workers in covered industry 
in that quarter were not taxable. The 
number of workers employed in cov- 
ered industry, following the usual 
seasonal pattern, was 6.6 percent 


smaller in January-March than in 
the preceding quarter. This reduc- 
tion, however, was larger than in the 
preceding year, because of the decline 
in business activity. 

Average taxable wages and average 
wages in covered industry, estimated 
at $595 and $620, respectively, were 
only slightly higher than in the cor- 


Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of employers | and workers 
and estimated amount of wages in covered industries, by specified period, 


1940-49 


[Corrected to Aug. 1, 1949] 



































| 
made under the State programs. Workers| Taxable : All | Total pay rolls in 
wages 
Payments under the Federal program 7. with tax- —, covered industries ® 
adie 
for unemployed veterans, which in Yeu oid ele reporting | wages mcoverss 
1947 were at about the same level as din thou- | hein 8 (iotal, | Average | during) ‘Total | Average 
: e mu- per mil- r 
payments under the State programs, sands) ry lions) | worker~| (in thou<|” ons) | worker 
dropped drastically and represented sands) 
only about one-third of the 1948 un- bid a ate we nei ‘a 
I ap ndncuaconnsccelmeieell ’ 5, 393 393 668 
employment benefit load. at zeus | 40,976 | “ai gas | 1a ao ‘s 3 _— 
Pannen ae Gee eee ee eee eso seser em eae ’ ’ ” 256 
Only about one-fifth of total social genes 2k a8 0 San | ates | enews uo} ateee| ener t= 
insurance and related expenditures 1944 senccseseeeethiiiall ao 46, 296 64, a8 1, 302 46, 296 73, 949 1 os 
was in the form of retirement benefits. 1946, ” Lael Spteehalylp niece mins. 5 8,017 49,008 0, 088 1 907 49,006 74 280 1.614 
Old-age and survivors insurance, with aca scrim) Rieo | S600 | ea t00 in| atom} seme Le 
a faster rate of growth than the other tet: 
retirement programs, paid out 25 per- . 
January-Mareh.-................ 1,971 36, 537 15, 462 423 36, 537 15, 760 431 
cent of the benefits. The programs eee 2’ 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 37, 557 oe 463 
for Federal civilian and military per- July-September... pciggeohirsdibad 1, 906 37, eas 15, 838 420 | 38,057 | 17,498 460 
sonnel accounted for 26 percent. ernie eee ~~ , 4) 37, BS) 18,8 505 
Survivor benefits (including lump- 1944 
sum death payments) made up 15 Jannary-Mareb one Pame: nae 36, 326 17, 362 478 326 17, 487 
DECI GORD. 60 titisincbdie cnatisiiine B, A 492 
percent of total disbursements. Of Senp-Gententber unin hinted 2,038 | 37,301 16, 243 435 | 37, 752 8, 359 486 
these payments, more than half (54 October-December_...-.-........ 2,039 | 35,6 13, 537 330 7,789 | 19, 109 506 
percent) was paid by the Veterans 1945 
Administration to the survivors of January-March rar Te 2,076 35 855 17,874 499 36, 55 18, 262 509 
os DET OND. sbcinecnintadcenis nee 1 ; 516 
veterans, and just over one-fourth hay- he nat a MEN” 7176] aeess| 14.982 40 20:285| A731 a 
went to the survivors of workers in-  October-December..............- 2,199 | 33, 5 12, 548 373 | 35,973 | 17,478 486 
sured under the old-age and survivors 1946 
insurance program. January-March...........---.--- 2,287 | 36,038 | 16,840 467 | 36,038} 17,397 483 
peo °” Se ET oho. 2,470 | 38,055 | 17,845 469 | 38,153 | 19,079 500 
July-September_............._.. 2,478 | 39,670 | 17, 700 446} 40,228] 20, 503 
October-December......--. Patisitia 2,513 | 37,945 | 16,694 440 | 39,980 | 22, 562 565 
1947 
January-March. ............-.--- 2, = 7 = ~ = rs a _ Po 555 
Pe ee ees 2, 587 ‘ \ 1 » 555 
Employers, Workers, Raion 20 oe ee Bh to Bk Sete eatan 
and Wages First October-December... ......-....- 2, 609 37, 448 17, 400 465 40, 748 25, 800 628 
’ 1948 
Quarter, 1949 January-March ¢................. 2,600 | 39,600] 23,300 588 | 39,600 | 24, 200 611 
April-June ¢_.....................] 2,690] 40,300] 22,800 566 | 40,600 | 24,800 611 
July-September ¢______-....._.-- 2,700} 41,500} 21,300 513 | 42,700| 25,900 607 
During January-March 1949 an October-December ‘.....---....- 2,700} 37,000) 17,300 468 | 42,300} 28,100 664 
estimated 39.5 million workers re- 1949 
ceived taxable wages under old-age January-March 4._..........-.... 2, 700 39, 500 23, 500 595 39,500 | 24, 500 620 
and survivors insurance, 0.3 percent . 


fewer than in ‘the first quarter of 
1948 but 6.8 percent more than in the 
fourth quarter of 1948. The decline 
from January-March 1948 was a re- 
sult of adjustments taking place in a 
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1 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 establish- 
ment if employer — several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; 
quarterly data for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin 
for August 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 


ee Ares presented in the Bulletin for February 1948, 


p. 31. 
3 A description of these series and quarterly data 
for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 
presented fa the Bulletin for February 1048, p. 31” 
presen n in for Fe’ . 31. 

4 Preliminary. 4 
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responding quarter of 1948. Gains in 
average hourly earnings offset the 
drop in average weekly hours in the 
period. Average wages in covered 
industry declined 6.6 percent from 
the October-December average, in 
accordance with the usual seasonal 
pattern following end-of-year bonus 
payments and holiday-season em- 
ployment. The decline in the number 
of weekly hours of work also con- 
tributed to this reduction. 

An estimated 2.7 million employers 
reported payment of taxable wages in 
the first quarter of 1949, the same 
number as in the fourth quarter of 
1948 and 3.8 percent more than in 
the first quarter of 1948. 





Employment Covered 
by Social Insurance 


Estimates of employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
and State unemployment insurance, 
and of noncovered employment for se- 
lected industries, presented in the De- 
cember 1948 Bulletin on a fiscal-year 
basis, are shown here for the calendar 
years 1947 and 1948. Previous esti- 
mates of covered employment on both 
a fiscal and calendar-year basis have 
included Alaska and Hawaii. To 
make the covered employment data 
consistent with data on the labor force 
and selected industries, covered em- 
ployment for Alaska and Hawaii is 
now excluded from the series. For 
the first time employment during the 
year is shown in the series. 

The civilian labor force in an aver- 
age week in 1948 numbered 61.4 million 
persons; from 59.2 million in January 
the number rose to a peak of 63.8 mil- 
lion in July. Employed workers in an 
average week numbered 59.4 million, a 
2.4-percent rise from the 1947 figure. 
Unemployment averaged _ slightly 
more than 2 million in both years and 
in 1948 ranged from 2.6 million in Feb- 
ruary to 1.6 million in October. 

Employment covered under old-age 
and survivors insurance in an average 
week rose from 34 million in 1947 to 
35.3 million in 1948, practically equal- 
ing the increase in the employed labor 
force. The number of workers cov- 
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Estimated employment covered under 


selected social insurance programs 
and employment in selected non- 
covered industries, continental 
United States, calendar years 1947 
and 1948 


{In millions; data corrected to Aug. 30, 1949] 





| Calendar 
year 
Type of employment 





1. Employment in an average week: 
Civilian labor force 
Unemployed .___..........___- 
Employed, total_............... 
Covered by = and sur- 

vivors insurance.__-...____- 3 
Covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance_____.___- 
Not covered oF old-age and 
survivors insurance... ___- 
Railroad__ 
Government____- 


2S F Fp 
AScScAnwnwionaco @ So Ccomrn 
we w _— oe 


rt 90 99 oe 






State and local__. 
Agriculture... ...... R 
Wage and salary workers. 
Self-employed. Z ‘ 
Unpaid family workers. 
Nonagricultural self-em- 
| Baer 
Domestic service - 
su strwere ess Seeks 
2. Employment in an av erage pay 
period: 
Covered by State unemployment 
_. . ... ie? Eee 31.9 | 32. 
8 a a eee 1.6 1. 
1 
3 


ad Bt a ge 
ANANOANKHAO 


~— mt 
~~ 10 
—— 
~~ 


Federal Government. .___- utube 
State and local government_____- 3.5 

3. Employment during a quarter (av- 
erage for 4 quarters) covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance_} 40. 1 41.2 

4. Employment during the year: 
Total civilian employment ! | (2) 72.0 

4 


DODO 





eet = yment covered by old-age | 
survivors insurance 


---| 49.0 49. 
Employment covered by State 


unemployment insurance__- 45. 4 45.7 
Employment covered ~ railroad 
insurance progra ims. " 


--| 2.4; 323 





1 Includes persons of all ages who had any paid 
civilian employment during the year, even though 
they died, emigrated, entered the armed forces, 
or entered institutions before the end of the year. 
The figure thus includes a substantial number of 
persons not included in the Census survey taken 
im April of employment and earnings during the 
previous year. 

2 Not available. 

3 Preliminary. 


Source: (1) Data on employment in an average 
week (based on gee count): civilian labor 
force, unemployed, and total employed, from Month- 
ly Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; 
pe gr be covered and not covered by old-age 

survivors insurance, from the Bureau of the 
Census, adjusted by the Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; employment 
covered by unemployment insurance estimated by 
the Bureau of Employment Security. (2) Data on 
employment in an average pay period (based on es- 
tablishment reporting): covered by unemployment 
insurance, estimated by the Social Security Admin- 
istration; for railroads, from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board; for Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. (3) 
Employment during a quarter covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, from the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. (4) Total civilian em- 
ployment estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance; employment covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance, from the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; employment 
covered by State unemployment insurance esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Employment Security; 
employment covered by railroad programs (retire- 
ment, unemployment, and temporary disability in- 
surance), from the Railroad Retirement Board. 


ered by State unemployment insur. 
ance in an average week rose from 30.8 
to 31.8 million, while the number em. 
ployed in an average pay period (gen. 
erally 2 weeks) rose by slightly more 
than 1 million to 32.9 million. Be. 
cause of the movement of workers be- 
tween covered and noncovered em- 
ployment and in and out of the labor 
force, the total number of workers em- 
ployed and the total employed in coy- 
ered industries during a period of sey- 
eral weeks or months are larger than 
the number so employed at any one 
time. 

The largest number of noncovered 
workers were employed in agricul- 
ture—7.9 million in an average week 
in 1948. The self-employed in non- 
agricultural pursuits and Government 
employees numbered 6.1 and 5.3 mil- 
lion, respectively, in the same year. 
Agricultural employment declined 
somewhat from 1947 to 1948, while the 
largest gain was shown by employees 
of State and local governments, from 
3.3 to 3.6 million. 





FISCAL YEAR 1948-49 
(Continued from page 3) 


pendent children. The heavier case 
load may also reflect less favorable 
economic conditions in some areas. 
The increase in families aided was less 
than 10 percent in only eight States. 
Action restricting eligibility resulted 
in net decreases in three States and 
accounted for the relatively small in- 
creases in a few other States. The 
average payment per child rose by 
about $3.00—from $25.95 in June 1948 
to $28.58 in June 1949. The increase 
was $3.00 or more per child in 19 
States and $2.00 to $2.99 in 11 States. 
In six States the average payment was 
less than it had been in the previous 
June. 

The rise in general assistance rolls 
during the winter of 1948-49 was the 
sharpest that has occurred since the 
reappearance of seasonal fluctuations 
at the close of the war. An excep- 
tionally severe winter in some sections 
of the country contributed to the need 
for this type of assistance. The heavy 
unemployment in some labor-market 
areas was also one of the reasons for 
the increase in the number of cases 
receiving this type of aid. Since some 
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States and localities do not give gen- 
eral assistance to employable persons, 
however, the program in those places 
responds slowly or indirectly to need 
for assistance arising from loss of 
jobs or discontinuance of unemploy- 
ment benefits. Assistance loads were 
somewhat lighter in April, May, and 
June than they had been, with most 
of the large decreases occurring in 
rural States. In 19 of the largest, 
cities in the country, however, where 
seasonal employment is not an im- 
portant factor, general assistance rolls 
continued to increase through June 
1949. In the country as a whole the 
number of cases receiving this type of 
assistance was 26 percent higher in 


June 1949 than in the previous June. 
Average payments rose from $43.20 in 
June 1948 to $47.92 in June 1949. 

Total expenditures for assistance 
during the fiscal year were about 
$1,958 million, an increase of 23.1 per- 
cent over the previous fiscal year; of 
the total, $1,264 million was for old- 
age assistance, $416 million for aid to 
dependent children, $45 million for 
aid to the blind, and $233 million for 
general assistance. 


Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity Transferred 


As of August 20 the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Social Secur- 


ity Administration was transferred to 
the Department of Labor from the 
Federal Security Agency. The trans- 
fer of the Bureau, which is made up of 
the Unemployment Insurance Service 
and the United States Employment 
Service, was made under the terms of 
the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1949. 

The plan also placed in the Depart- 
ment of Labor the Federal Advisory 
Council, which had been created by 
the act establishing the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the functions of the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board, 
created by the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. 





Recent Publications in the 
Field of Soctal Security 


Social Security 
Administration 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE. DIVISION OF PROGRAM 
ANALYsIsS. The Older Worker; Cov- 
ered Employment, Taxable Wages, 
and Insurance Status of Workers 
Aged 60 and Over, 1937-1944. (Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Pro- 
gram Analysis Report 3.) Balti- 
more: The Bureau, Apr. 1949. 99 
pp. Processed. 

A detailed analysis of factual data 
on covered employment of workers 
aged 60 and over on January 1, 1945. 
Limited free distribution; apply to the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Baltimore, Maryland. 


BurEAv OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE. DIVISION OF PROGRAM 
AnaLysis. The Withdrawal of 
Older Workers From Covered Em- 
ployment, 1940-1944. (Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Program 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal 
Security Agency. The inclusion of 
prices of publications in this list is in- 
tended as a service to the reader, but 
orders must be directed to publishers or 
booksellers and not to the Social Security 
Administration or the Federal Security 
Agency. Federal publications for which 
prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Bulletin, August 1949 


Analysis Report 2.) Baltimore: 
The Bureau, Aug. 1948. 35 pp. 
Processed. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


CHILDREN’S Bureau. Child Welfare 
at the Crossroads. (Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 327.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 30 pp. 10 
cents. 

Includes the Scope and Responsi- 
bility of Public Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, by Mildred Arnold; The Content 
of Social Services for Children, by 
Elizabeth W. Deuel; and The Juvenile 
Court and the Public Welfare Agency 
in the Child Welfare Program, by 
Alice Scott Nutt. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU. The Child- 
Health Conference—Suggestions 
for Organization and Procedure. 
(Bureau Publication No. 261, rev. 
1948.) Washington: U. 8S. Govt. 
Off., 1949. 41 pp. 15 cents. 

“A guide for communities inter- 
ested in organizing a child-health 
conference and for those responsible 
for setting up the conference pro- 
cedure.” 


SHuppDE, Louis O. Estimated Amount 
of Life Insurance in Force as Sur- 
vivor Benefits Under Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance System. (Ac- 
tuarial Study No. 29.) Washing- 
ton: Division of the Actuary, 1949. 
18 pp. Processed. Limited free 


distribution; apply to the Social 
Security Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


General 


Burns, Evetrne M. The American 
Social Security System. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 
460 pp. $4.50. 

Gives a general picture of the vari- 
ous social security programs, pointing 
out their differences and relationships, 
and then considers each program in 
detail under four major headings— 
eligibility of beneficiary or recipient, 
nature and amount of benefits, meth- 
ods of financing, and administrative 
organization. 

CAFFEE, FRANKLIN B. “Cost of Living: 
A Decade of Changes and Trends.” 
Public Health Nursing, New York, 
Vol. 41, July 1949, pp. 373-377. 45 
cents. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
StTaTEs. COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
Poticy. Wage-Price Spirals and 
Economic Stability. Washington: 
The Chamber, 1949. 24 pp. 25 
cents. 


CoUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. Re- 
port on Federal-State Relations to 
the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. (S. Doc. 81, 81st Cong., 
lst sess.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 297 pp. 
Reviews the history of Federal- 

State relations, considers the admin- 

istrative and fiscal relationships be- 

tween the Federal Government and 
the States, and makes recommenda- 
tions. 


HuMES, HeLENM. “Family Food Ex- 
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penditures, 1947 and 1948: Annual 

Cost and Weekly Purchases of 

Food, Housekeeping Families of 

Two or More Persons in Washing- 

ton, Richmond, and Manchester.” 

Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 

ton, Vol. 68, June 1949, pp. 621-630. 

40 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Report 
of the Director-General. (Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Thirty- 
Second Session, Geneva, 1949, Re- 
portI.) Geneva: The Office, 1949. 
156 pp. $1. 

Surveys world trends in 
policy and 
ground. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Year 

Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48. 

Geneva: The Office, 1949. 303 

pp. $3. 

The Year Book, in its tenth issue, 
includes for the first time statistics on 
social security—coverage, beneficiar- 
ies, benefits paid, and so on. 


LANDIS, BENSON Y. Rural Welfare 
Services. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. 201 pp. $3. 
Traces the development of rural 

welfare services, discusses current 

rural trends and needs, and describes 
voluntary and government welfare or- 
ganizations and evaluates their activi- 
ties. Includes a selected list of vol- 
untary and government agencies and 

a bibliography. 

LEE, ALFRED McCLUNG, and LEE, ELiza- 
BETH BrIANtT. Social Problems in 
America: A Source Book. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1949. 
741 pp. $4. 

Includes readings, summaries, and 
excerpts of studies in a variety of 
social fields. 


Municipal Year Book 1949: The Au- 
thoritative Résumé of Activities and 
Statistical Data of American Cities. 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. 
Nolting, editors. Chicago: The 
International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1949. 582 pp. $9. 
Includes chapters on municipal em- 

ployees’ retirement systems, municipal 

finance, and developments in public 

welfare in 1948. 

Mountz, Earn Epwarp. Growth and 
Trends in Social Security. (Studies 
in Individual and Collective Secur- 
ity No. 6.) New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1949. 189 pp. $1.50. 

Includes analysis of recent legis- 
lative proposals for expansion of the 
social security program. 

Pusitic AFFAIRS INSTITUTE. The 
Hoover Report; Half A Loaf. (Oc- 


social 
their economic back-. 
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casional Paper Series No. 3.) 
Washington: The Institute, 1949. 
47 pp. 50 cents. 

A summary, analysis, and evalua- 
tion of the Hoover Commission’s re- 
ports. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC 
Security. Survey of Employees 
Benefit Pians; Chicago, Metropoli- 
tan Area. (Publication No. 55.) 
Chicago: The Council, 1949. 27 
pp. 

ROBERT R. NATHAN ASSOCIATES, INC. A 
National Economic Policy for 1949. 
Washington: The Associates, July 
1949. 52pp. $1. 

An analysis, prepared for the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, of 
past and current economic trends; 
presents policy proposals for business, 
labor, and government. 

ROBERT R. NATHAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Economic Position of the Steel In- 
dustry, 1949; A Survey of Facts for 
Wage Negotiations Prepared for the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
Washington: The Associates, July 
1949. 53pp. $1. 

STEINHAUS, HENRY W. Social Secur- 
ity Abroad. (Publication No. 71.) 
Chicago: Research Council for 
Economic Security, 1949. 74 pp. 


THIBERT, MARGUERITE. Training Prob- 
lems in the Far East; Report on 
Technical and Vocational Training 
in the Far East, Prepared for the 
International Labor Organization 
and the United Nations Economic 
Commission ‘for Asia and the Far 
East. (Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 11.) Geneva: Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1948. 160 
pp. $1. 

U. S. Presmiwent. Midyear Economic 
Report of the President. (H. Doc. 
252, 81st Cong., lst sess.) Washing- 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 
126 pp. 50 cents. 

Includes the report of the Council 
of Economic Advisers to the President 
setting forth the economic situation 
at midyear 1949. 


Retirement and Old-Age 


BEARD, BELLE Boone. “Geriatric 
Social Work as a Preventive Field.” 
Virginia Public Welfare, Richmond, 
Vol. 27, May 1949, pp. 4-5 f. Free. 


Maves, Paut B., and CEDARLEAF, J. 
LENNART. Older People and the 
Church. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 272 pp. 
$2.50. 

Includes chapters on Older People 
in the United States, The Aging Proc- 


ess, Priaciples and Methods of Group 
Work With Older People, Social Se. 
curity and Retirement, and Social] 
and Welfare Services. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR Economic 
Security. Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance; A Comparison of Present 
Provisions and Proposed Changes 
as Recommended by the Advisory 
Committee on Social Security to the 
Senate Finance Committee. (Pub- 
lication No. 70.) Chicago: The 
Council, Feb. 1949. 4 pp. 

ZEMAN, FreDERIC D. “The Medical 
Significance of Our Aging Popula- 
tion.” Public Health Nursing, New 
York, Vol. 41, July 1949, pp. 381-384. 
45 cents. 


Employment Security 


Civic, Mir1AM. “Unemployment In- 
surance Disqualifications.” Con- 
ference Board Business Record, 
New York, Vol. 6, June 1949, pp. 
225-230. 

“Employment Service in Japan— 
Regulations Under the Employment 
Security Act.” Industry and La- 
bour, Geneva, Vol. 1, June 1, 1949, 
pp. 434-439. 25 cents. 

FREEDMAN, ROLAND, and HAWLEY, 
Amos H. “Unemployment and Mi- 
gration in the Depression (1930- 
1935).” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 44, June 1949, pp. 260- 
272. $8 a year. 

U. S. ConcrREss. JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE Economic REportT. Svus- 
COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Employment and Unemployment— 
Initial Report... (Joint Committee 
Print, 81st Cong., lst sess.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off.. 
1949. 45 pp. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


GORDON, SPENCER R. The Reorganiza- 
tion of the Winston County Unem- 
ployment Relief Board; A Case 
Study in Community Organization 
and Public Welfare Administration. 
(Community Organization Mono- 
graphs No. 2.) New York: Pub- 
lished for the Association for the 
Study of Community Organization 
by the Association Press, 1949. 48 
pp. $1. 

Howarp, Donatp S. “Next Steps in 
Public Assistance: Comprehensive 
Assistance, General Assistance, or 
Just Another Category?” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 7, June—July 
1949, pp. 122-125 f. 50 cents. 
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Mites, ARTHUR P. An Introduction to 
Public Welfare. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1949. 450 pp. 
Outlines the philosophy and histori- 

cal background of modern public wel- 

fare programs, and describes the 
structure and administrative tech- 
niques of welfare agencies. 

Sytz, Ftorence. “Schools of Social 
Work and Public Welfare Pro- 
grams.” Louisiana Welfare, Baton 
Rouge, Vol. 9, Apr. 1949, pp. 11-14. 


Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


ALT, HERSCHEL. “Observations on Ju- 
venile Delinquency in Germany.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
23, June 1949, pp. 184-203. $1.75. 
Discusses juvenile delinquency in 

the United States Zone of Germany 

and suggests ways of meeting the 
problem. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. A7 
Announcement of the Findings and 
Recommendations of a Three Year 
Nationwide Study of Child Health 
Services. Evanston, Ill.: The 
Academy, 1949. 24 pp. 

Includes Medicine’s Responsibility 
for the Coming Generation, by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, and The Layman’s 
Stake in Planning for Better Health, 
by Winthrop Rockefeller. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. 
COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF CHILD 


Bulletin, August 1949 


HeattH Services. Child Health 
Services and Pediatric Education. 
New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1949. 270 pp. $3.50. 

The first Nation-wide survey of all 
the services and facilities currently 
available for the medical care and 
health supervision of infants and chil- 
dren in the United States. Includes 
an analysis of pediatric education. 
DUNHAM, ARTHUR. Pennsylvania’s 

Ten Year Program for Child Wel- 

fare; A Case Study in Community 

Organization and Statewide Wel- 

fare Planning. (Community Or- 

ganization Monographs No. 3.) 

New York: Published for the As- 

sociation for the Study of Commu- 

nity Organization by the Associa- 
tion Press, 1949. 38 pp. 75 cents. 

JOSSELYN, IRENE M. Psychosocial De- 
velopment of Children. New York: 
Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, 1948. 134 pp. $1.75. 

SADLER, Wut1t1AmM 8S. Adolescence 
Problems—A Handbook for Physi- 
cians, Parents, and Teachers. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1948. 466 
pp. $4.75. 

The author describes his 40 years’ 
experience in dealing with ado'escents. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
COMMITTEE OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON MEDICAL 
Care. Medical Care Bibliographies: 


VI.—Medical Care Plans for Indus- 
trial Workers. Bethesda, Md.: The 
Association, 1949. 3 pp. Processed. 


CHAPMAN, A. L. “The Public Health 
Worker in Conservation of Vision 
for Old Age.” Sight-Saving Review, 
New York, Vol. 19, Spring 1949, pp. 
3-10. 65 cents. 

Dustin, Louis I. Health Progress, 
1936 to 1945. New York: Méetro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., 1948. 
147 pp. 


Hunt, G. Hatsey. “Prepayment Plans 
for Medical Care: History and Pres- 
ent Status.” Medical Annals of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, 
Vol. 18, June 1949, pp. 311-312. 


LEAVELL, HucH R. “Recent Observa- 
tions on the British National Health 
Service.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 39, May 1949, 
pp. 577-584. 70 cents. 


LEwIs, ALFRED BAKER. “Why Govern- 
ment Health Insurance?” The Sur- 
vey, New York, Vol. 85, June 1949, 
pp. 326-328. 50 cents. 

McKittrick, LELAND S. “Medical Care 
for the American People—Is Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance the Solu- 
tion?” New England Journal of 
Medicine, Boston, Vol. 240, June 23, 
1949, pp. 998-1002. 

Stacy, CHARLES B. “Medical Service in 
the Coal Fields.” Industrial Medi- 
cine, Chicago, Vol. 18, June 1949, pp. 
253-256. 75 cents. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 


[In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 31, 1949] 




































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insur- 
| ance programs 
| } en | Read- 
| [ > retirement : io, lremporary | | — 
Monthly a mens and dis | Survivor benefits disability | | Just- 
ability benefits benefits it | ment 
~ isa State | Rail- pe 
" - ] 4%. Service-| road | #n¢es 
Year and month Total | } | Monthly Lump-sum Rail- yoo | men’s |Unem-| _'0 
| | Civil nil a ploy- | Read- | ploy-| Selt 
to} | Rail- | < , l | ,roac | ment | ‘just- | ment | ¢™ 
Social road | Serv: | Veter- | | | Civil | |}Unem-| insur- Ins Ployed 
| Secu- | Rotire ice | ans Ad- Social Rail- | S de V Saeial | State | ploy-| ance | ment nSUr- | 'veter- 
rity "| Com-| minis- | S081} poaq | Serv- | Veter. | Social | laws !| ment | lawsi2 | Act'* | ance | o7e%, 
ment | + Fi Secu- | ice jans Ad-| Secu- |Other !° 7 , | Act is} ns 
| | Act! Act2 | mis- |tration‘ | Vity | Retire-| Gom- minis- | rity Insur- | | | 
| sion | " ment oa ~ ance } } 
| Act § Act ¢ | mis- tration’) Act | Act 13 | 
| } } 
Number of beneficiaries 
1948 niall 
' pee eee oe ae eee | 1,289.4; 217.9) 129.1) 2,315.0) 873.3) 102.3)......-| 984.2) 19.1 10.7; 26.4, 29.4) 893.1 371.8, 30.9 104.6 
r Sie Sere: | 1,305.7; 219.5) 129.9) 2,309.5] 876.4! 105.5 1.8) 940.5) 149 10.9} 25.2) 25.9] 322. 6) 394.4) 20.6 90.9 
" Pee ee PS nee | 1,320.9! 220.4) 131.3) 2,304.3) 881.3) 107.1) 2.6; 946.2) 15.4 12.2} 25.5) 34.6) 785. 8 397.3) 26.2 75.9 
d September-__-.-_._- eee ee | 1,335.4) 221.4) 132.3! 2,207.6; 892.2) 108.4! 3.1) 950.4; 16.9 11.2; 24.8) 36.8) 720. 5) 357.2} 25.1) 61.4 
a widened | 1,352.7; 222.6) 133.5) 2,295.7; 901.2) 109.9) 3.6) 955.3) 15.5 12.1} 23.7) 34.5) 658. 7 245.7] 22.5) 46.2 
r November---_-.__.--- ee | 1,370.6 224.0 134. 2) 2,296.2, 909.4; 111.4 4.1 961. 2 14.3 11.8 23.2 37.0 730. 8 251.0 26.3) 39.1 
i December ---..-.--- jp dita ei 1, 394. 7 226. 1) 135.1) 2,296.1; 919.9) 113.1) 4.6 963.5 15. 9 10.3 23.3 38. 2 939. 4 330.7) 42.0 39.2 
i. | } | } 
, | | | | | | | | | | 
if 227.0} 136.8} 2,295.4) 928.9) 114 4! 5.4; 972.5) 15.3! 11.8; 24.5) 37.0) 1,212.3 495.1) 64.1 37.7 
; 227. 9| 138.0} 2,297.4) 939.4) 115.9 6.2) 977.0) 15.6 10.2} 25.0) 34.7) 1,466.0) 634.0) 82.9) 51.6 
» 229.4) 139.2) 2,302.2) 952.8) 117. 6| 7.2} 979.9) 21.0 6.4; 27.2) 34.9) 1,788.0 688.4) 110. 4! 64.1 
. 230.9; 140.1) 2,305.6) 964.1] 119.3) 8. 9 981.8 7.8 4.1 26. 2 31.1) 1, 598.3) 624.7) 133. 6) 68.4 
q 232.6) 141.2) 2,309. 2) 974.6) 120.6) 8.6) 987.5 17.5 21.5 30.0 28.1; 1,718.3 552.7; 76.3) 71.3 
" 234.2) 141.3) 2,313.5) 985.4) 121.9 9.0) 959.7) 17.7 21.5; 31.0) 20.5) 1,814.0 548.1) 77.8 68.7 
S | | | | } 
4 Amount of benefits '* 
$1, 188, 702} $21, 074, $114, 166 $62,019) $317,851) $7, 731| $1, 448) ~me hee /$105, 696/ $11, 736) $12, 267} ......- eee $518, 700) ......... |$15, 961! — 
1,085, 488) 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561) 25,454) 1, 559) We ces * 111, 798) 13,328) 13, 943).......}...-..- | ee ee To eee 
1, 130, 721) 80, 305) 122, 806) 68,115) 325, 265) 41, 702 1, 603) Sie ecobel 111, 193) 15, 038| SE EO a 344, O84! ......... | O6208)..i.ce 
921,463) 97,257) 125,795) 72,961) 331,350) 57,763) 1, 704/.....-- 116, 133} 17, $30) 17, 255} $2, 857|...--..| 79,643)........-| — ee 
1, 119, 684) 119,009) 129,707) 78,081; 456,279) 76,942) 1, 765)_...... 144, 302} 22,146; 19,238) 65,035)......- | 62,385) $4,113 582 $102 
<, 067, 434) 157,391) 137,140) 85,742) 697, 830)104, 231 . oo 254, 238; 26,135) 23,431) 4,660).......| 445,866) 114,955) 2,359) 11,675 
5, 152, 218) 230, 285) 149,188) 96, 418/1, 268, 984/130, 139) 1,817)....._- 333, 640; 27,267; 30,610) 4, 761/_....._|1,095, 475/1, 491, 204) 39,917} 252, 424 
698, 299, 830) 177, 053/108, 691/1, 676, 029/153, 109} 19, 283/_.____- 382, 515) 29,517) 33,115) 22,024/$11, 368! 776,164) 772,268) 39,401) 198,174 
4, 493, 104) 366, 887) 208, 642/134, 886/1, 711, 182/176, 736) 35,992; $918) 413,912) 32, 315} 32,140) 26,279) 30,843) 789,736) 426, ae 28, 599| 77, 468 
| | } 
| | } | 
371,220} 28,587) 15,155) 11, 779! 141, 224; 13,804) 2, s61| necheiteal 33,181] 3,056) 2,205) 2,428) 2,675} 71,940) 30,676) 2,048) 9, 811 
365, 858; 28, | 18,293) 11,877; 137,535) 13,883) 2, 664) 70} 33,830) 2,417; 2,494) 2,363) 2,167 67,630) 31,626, 1, 279) 8, 731 
366, 237) 29,384) 18,363) 12,299] 139,331] 13,987] 2, 701) 156} 32,871) 2,503; 3,029) 2,392) 2,979 64, 562} 32, 732) 1,661; 7,287 
357, 200} 29,746) 18,438) 12,290] 134,633) 14,182] 2, 732) 142| 37,396] 2,729) 2,675) 2,341) 3,198) 59,797) 20,435) 1,576) 5, 890 
346, 896} 30,173; 18,532) 12,200) 139,417) 14,342) 2,768 163; 38,176, 2,507) 2,685) 2,166) 3,108 55, 435 19,258; 1,494) 4,472 
360, 469} 30,613) 18,651) 12,455) 144,822) 14,492) 2, 804] 175; 38,464) 2,342) 2,904) 2,207) 3,250 62,151; 20,088 1,695 3, 356 
390, 428) 31,188) 18,819) 12,700) 145,545) 14,684) 2, 847) 212; 39,178; 2,612; 2,539) 2,329) 3,475) 79,966) 27,997) 2,698) 3,639 
1949 | | | | | | 
January.....-.---.-| 426,093} 31,900) 18,893) 12,530) 144,985) 14, 854) 2,879 208; 39,203) 2,509; 2,712) 2,238 3,204) 103,011) 39,849 4,059) 3,050 
February -----.----- 441,666) 32,688, 18,977| 12, 719) 138, 706; 15,049) 2, 916] 250; 38,990) 2,571; 2,533) 2,175; 2,772) 115, og8| 47,103) 4,998; 3,951 
| Se 501,917; 33,556) 19, 092) 12, 846) 140, 283) 15,297! 2, 959) 279; 39,749) 3,410 2,274, 2,693) 3,153) 152, 204 60,766, 7,648 5, 708 
April Be Gila eae od 477, 602| 34,246) 19,208] 12,942] 141, 261| 15,504] 3, 002) 304} 39,216) 2,914) 1,787) 2,455| 2,715) 136,558) 50,423) 8,905) 5,448 
BER 485,046; 34,928 19,335) 12,931) 142,639) 15,703) 3,036 315} 40,207) 2,842 4,182) 2,912) 2,554) 146,712 44,618 5,414 6, 718 
SOD ion  iddvicieedoes | 491,969) 35,615) 19, 461) 12, 950) 139, 513| 15, 904| 3, 071| 320| 40,022} 2,893) 4,000) 3,002) 2,608! 154,695] 45,797) 5,542] 6,576 








1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

2 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include 
survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to 
-— of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not 

ui 


4 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

5 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

¢ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
Status. 

7 Beginning July 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under programs administered 
by Civil Service Commission. 

§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

10 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 1948 data are shown separately for these 3 programs in the 
table on p. 18 of this issue. 
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11 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, in New Jersey beginning 
January 1949, and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act beginning 
July 1947. Excludes benefits under private plans in California and New Jersey. 

12 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpay ments and overpay- 
ments. 

4 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

15 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

16 Payments: annual and ne payments (amounts certified, including 
retrouctive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status, under 
the Sccial Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; 
checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and 
State temporary disability compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
insurance and related programs, by specified period, Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
1941-49 period, 1947-49 
{In thousands] [In thousands] 
| : 
SS. Unemployment insurance Fiscal year 1947-48 | Fiscal year 1948-49 
— j 
Liege Expend- Expend- 
| | — Item Appro- | itures | Appro- | itures 
Federal) Taxes unem- pria- | through pris 
Period Federal | civil- |. 00 __| State un- | Federal ploy- tions ! June ‘ons ! June 
~ insurance! service |@™T!€rs) — po ment 1948 ? 1949? 
; leontribu-| con- | 3 mee ploy~ | insur- | 
nt | tions! | tribu- | their jcontribu-| ment | “sho, | 
rw | ee | em- | tions? | taxes 4 | Teleh oes: eae eae |$1,438,777 |$1,391,269 |$1,604,640 | $1,749,025 
res tions ployees | ¢on- | 
° | | | | | Administrative expenses..........- 42,476 | 54,666 | 45,434 | 54, 905 
a Federal Security Agency, Social 
we Fistal year: Security Administration §....... 42,376 | 42,158 | 45,332} 41, 100 
5 is 1941-42...........-.<- | $895, 619 $190, 498 $170, 012/$1, 093, 900 $119, 944) $84, 738 Depertnenss eae ae sn as cal =P 
1942-43..........-.. 1, 130, 495| 334, 278) 208, 795| 1, 217, 737| 158, 361| 102, 710 sree > ng Tote ag 
ot | de>’ ner| 7° ) om ’ Department of the Treasury 4__.- (8) 12, 416 () 13, 778 
1043-44............- oe 445, paw 267, 065) 1, 353, 272) 179, 909) 121, 518 ’ ’ 
 - aaa | 1,309,919, 486,719) 285, 038) 1, 251,958) 184, 544) 131, 993 
1945-46..._-_-_______| 1, 238, 218, 528, 049) 282, 610) 1, 009, 091| 179, 930) 129, 126 Grants to States. -.....-----.----- 881,455 | 821,647 | 949,750 | 1,085,178 
_— 1946-47__........--.-| 1,459, 492) 481, 448) 380, 057; 1, 001, 504; 184,823) 141, 750 7 
1947-48... --.-_-| 1,616, 162, 482, 585) 557, 061| 1, 007; 087| 207,919! 145, 148 a Lewy fim 
— ie aes | 1,690, 296 553,007) 563,833) 988, 964) 222,850, 7, 550 ra a pe lmedam 130,455 | * 66,633 | 130,000} 140,736 
| conn nnnencncesccassonses , ’ 
+y eos | | hid to a 726, 000 ore on 797, 000 0, 338 
90.9 June........ ae | 16, 590) 24, 607) 123, 808 5,713, 1,181] 35,390 id to the blind. --.-_......--... , > , 
75.9 ial 63, 057 $244,676, 2,378| 112,007) 1,586 5 yp ee Le ~----- 141, 661 190, 041 
61.4 August...............| 379,573] 23,931] 17,161] 152,242) 12, 924 6 4 a and chud health serv- 11,000 10.516 | 11,750 11.308 
= : September............| 7, 26,779) 121, 632 10, 978 242 12 Services for crippled children... 7’ 500 7’ 392 7 500 8, 192 
9.1 October .............. | 58,804) 25,904) 4,649) 95,185) 1, 683 3 Cunt odaatiitien 3 b00 3307 3. 500 3 605 
39.2 November....___- ----| 357,617| 29,454) 14,050) 176,088, 12,336, 2, 407 Binargensyabbernity undies , ’ ’ 
December. ..... aldiice 7, 062 27, 709) 125, 842) 8,707) 1,531 3 a LP aE tah EN ote 73,000 2,068 |_-...----- 738 
16 ne | | | Benefit payments, old-age and 
ot eeeters>--ns----2- ated wan tee. opiearten. survivors insurance....----.-...- | § 511, 676 | * 511,676 | * 599,000 | * 607, 036 
68.4 February.-.....-...- 79, 829) 27, 707) 5, 578 97, 531) 152, 784 - Reconversion unemployment bene- | 
A Maren........-. Pa MS 25, 937| 30,571) 132,752 3,813) 9,032) 2,495 fits for seamen 3.170 3, 280 2, 420 1,816 
71.3 April.....-...........| 75,191] 25,808] 2,370 104,645] 3, 098) Cf RR RRR. 00 pn-essn-0nne~oe pad , ’ 
bead May -------| 391,411) 28,587} 6,910} 135,977} 11, 423 11 
—= June.....-------------| 5,806, 34, 119 129, 310) 11, 649) 1,718 19 1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 
ee Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for 
1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments preceding fiscal year. : : 
ati covered by old-age and survivors insurance. + 1947-48 data exclude expenses for administe U. 8. Employment Service; 
te 3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, the Service became a part of the Social Securit Administration on Jul 1, 1948. 
et Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in cibinistering title II of the Social 
aie years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
$102 3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 
, 675 and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from Treasury. 
, 424 employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 5 Not available because not separated from rr for other purposes. 
. 174 ance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to A ag. 19, 1949. 6 Excludes grants for employment service administration. 
, 468 ‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 7 Amount appropriated for 1947-48 available until June 30, 1949. 
Tax Act. § Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
. Ba ey my Be uly contributions of ‘eget Lo peny from em borees, and con- * Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 
}, S11 tributions for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government ; vse . 
: mi and $2.0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District government pai Renpen pe Bs ap eel ee i eee eee 
c employees. Bi tne + Se 
: = Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise stated. (expenditures). 
,» 4é 
= Table 4.—Cash income and outgo: | Total Federal and Social Security Administration programs, fiscal years 
1948 and 1949 
,, 059 [In millions} 
}, 951 
}, 708 1948-49 
1, 448 
, H. Classification 1947-48 | | Satine leis inecieeih 
i, | July-Sep- ctober- an’ - 
| Total | * tember December March April-June 
ning 
—~ Cash income............ wee) See wee $45,400} $41,628 | —$10, 097 $9, 576 $13, 131 $8, 824 
rsey. Social security FERAS BREE Rie k 2, 831 | 2, 997 740 708 713 836 
Federal insurance contributions.........2..........--. i 1, 616 1, 690 451 423 344 472 
-day Federal unemployment taxes_.__......-.--..-.---.------ ae 208 | 323 15 16 176 116 
pay- Deposits in unemployment trust fund ?.................-- ~ 1,007 984 274 269 193 248 
ER RE RIE nnasentiegeeiiielessdies eal 42, 569 38, 631 9, 357 8, 868 12, 418 7, 988 
ae STARS CTR SON: on OST, eee 36, 496 | 40, 539 8, 735 10, 496 9, 968 11, 340 
ekly SS RE RDS: SIE ict 2, 186 | 2, 974 4 624 813 863 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration_. 42 | 4 11 10 10 10 
Act. 2 LS TE ae ee RRS Tee 822 | 1,085 284 282 276 243 
ding State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund - __-....-- ad. 798 | 1, 227 234 183 442 
nder Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments-__-._._-.- ie 512 | 607 141 146 155 165 
nder Administrative expenses, Department of the Treasury 5. __. he 12 | 14 3 3 3 4 
ions, go EI BaF eS ae ancadubbeabePabsnscbadbu 34, 310 | 37, 565 8,061 9, 872 9, 155 10, 477 
ams; : 
= Pie —_ ee outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, ‘ a omg = semen eee Se ro a — 
: 0 and out of the Treasury. ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and maternal heal 
? Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment and welfare services; beginning July 1948, includes grants for employment service 
insurance laws. administration. ] : 
, nh sna expenditures administered chiefly by ee one pooty Adminis- 5 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 
ration. Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in con- Y 
nection with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance. pee ee cats non Delis Beat meaate ae Fonay of the Treasury 
it i 
y Bulletin, August 1949 25 








Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 


[In thousands] 















































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of | Cash with Credit of 
Appropria- | Interest Benefit —- U.8. Govern-| disbursing | fund account a —_ 
tions ! received | payments? expenses ment securi- | officeratend| at end of => 
ape ties acquired*| of period period ani 
emeetive, January 1937-June 1949__......_.......- $13, 029,819 | $1,260,501 | $2,648, 290 $332,080 | $11,230,670 $66, 870 $12, 410 $11, 309, 049 
year: 

939-40 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 60% 
688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 5,176 3, 227, 194 
1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27,492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 205 
1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 086 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 39] 
1,309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 | 26, 950 1,137,411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 38] 
1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37,427 1,002, 453 49,167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
1, 459, 867 63, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1,193, 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 309 
1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1,194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
1, 693, 575 , 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 410 11, 309, 94 
16, 590 97, 996 46, 513 4,614 430, 813 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
63, 334 25 46, 962 4, 553 —20, 82, 7: 58, 959 10, 058, 526 
6 2 , 853 iy PSE 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
| 7, 968 11,082 47, 456 3,977 364, 981 69, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
| 58, 804 180 48, 197 4,042 —26, 000 , 400 40, 986 10, 363, 147 
| Ff Gg See 48, 548 ES ea 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
7, 062 100, 660 49, 335 4,215 306, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721,714 
2 ae a 50, 088 Fo Fe RC See 67, 597 82, 216 10, 705, 573 
Bee as -.. 51,090 eR ae 72,338 302, 360 10, 930, 459 
25, 937 11, 050 53, 774 5, 441 260, 000 67,307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 
75, 191 136 54, 244 4, 616 —20, 000 66, 421 62, 516 10, 924, 608 
_ * if Sree 54,775 | QGP lantnciiesecheas 66, 452 394, 452 11, 256, 665 
5, 834 107, 110 55, 712 3, 948 434, 910 66, 870 12, 410 11, 309, 049 
ing July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance + Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


1 Beginn’ 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits — to survivors of 
certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946. 

? Before July 1, 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 
beginning July 1, 1948, represent checks issued. 


bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 


























{In thousands] 
| Net total State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total | of U.S. hey <4 account 
— at end “ment at ~ i | Balance at | Balance 
of period | securities | “period | Deposits | Interest | | With- | end of | Deposits | Interest | Benefit | at end ef 
| acquired ! credited | drawals? | period | credited |Payments! period #4 
} } | | 
entation, January 1936-June 1949_| $8, 182, 417 $8, 138, 332 $44, 085 | $12, 546, 904 |$1,036,382 4 $6, 193, 305 $7, 282,730 | $876,972 | $101,010 | $251,243 | $899, 687 
year: | | | | 
San cnidWeninacidatedccaccvics2 1, 724, 862 | 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 37, 524 | 484,764 | 1,693,163 | 44,249 | 201 | 14,552 | 31, 68 
RET Re aaa 2, 283, 658 | 563, 000 10, 658 892, 023 45, 894 537, 343 2,093,738 | 61,347 | 3,058 | 17,784 189,92 
» 11, 103 1, 095, 991 61, 997 368, 070 2, 883, 655 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 266, 447 
5, 460 1, 217,686 | 75,562 174, 334 4, 002, 569 92,441 | 6, 862 1,834 | 360,891 
8,778 1,349,307 | 88,527 , 000 5,380,403 | 109,375 8, 001 591 | 498, 375 
8, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 139 70,492 | 6,679,054 | 118,794; 10,502 785 | 636, 204 
40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 374 1,128,735 | 6, 690, 601 | 116,214 13, 221 | 17,197 | 758, 488 
17,044 | 1,005,273 131, 418 817, 802 7, 009, 491 127, 576 | 15, 470 51,657 | 859, 554 
24,630 | 1,007,346 147, 076 798, 132 7, 365, 781 130, 634 18, 203 60,793 | 957, 248 
44, 085 984,031 | 160,033 1, 227,115 | 7, 282,730 | 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
} | | } | | 
| 24, 630 | 11,983 | 70,900 98,834 | 7,365,781 | 31,859 8,815 | 4,646 | 957,248 
|} 27,811 | 35, 140 19 66,542 | 7,334,398 4 2 3,942 | 961,812 
20, 648 | 224, 192 52 | 106,729 | 7,451,913 3 | 7 | 4,156 | 958, 134 
14, 273 | 15,017 | 3, 612 61,086 | 7,409,455 | 7 | 466 | 4, 398 954, 
| 20,446 | 27, 499 | 180 52, 497 7, 384, 637 | 2 24 4,034 | 950,201 
| 19,944 |  & tee 53, 982 7, 557, 873 fe be 4, 364 943, 
| 24,077 | 14, 187 76, 387 76, 120 7, 572, 327 3 | 9, 654 | 5, 005 948, 115 
| | | | 
uary | 30,900/ 28,449 75 102,121 | 7,498,730 |.........| 9/ 7,017 | : 
EE ee ee | 8,469, 436 34,000 | 29,071 | 149, 261 15 110, 183 7, 537, 824 12 2 6, 946 931, 612 
SS SERER EL ET SO 8,320,510 | —149,007 | 29,152} 15,414 4,040 156, 7, 401, 228 ll | 502 | 10,364 | 919, 
8 SSS Dee es ee 8, 201, 763 —121,000 | 31,405 32, 252 646 140, 420 7, 293, 7! 4) 80 11,310 | 908, 057 
| PROS LIE ETE Ee 8, 252, 764 42, 000 40, 405 200, 143 193 141,640 | 7,352,402 7 | 24 | 7,726 | 900,361 
| TS Ye ee oe ee 8,182,417 | 74,026 44,085 15,260 | 74,813 159,745 | 7,282,730 12 | 9, 297 | 7, 716 899, 687 





1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds 
pet as of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
eem 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 
3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 


fund amounting to $75,481,000 and transfers of $7,427,000 from the railroad unem- 
26 


ployment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses 
on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad 
ent Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Unemplo 


‘In 


es withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. } 
Source: Daily Statement of the,U. S.!;Treasury. 
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Table 7.—State accounts and railroad account in the as unemployment trust fund, fiscal years 1947-48 and 
































[Amounts in thousands] 
Operations, 1947-48 Operations, 1948-49 Balance, June 30 
a enannen | D I With D I With Per- 
e- nter- th- e- nter- th- 
posits est drawals | posits est drawals 1948 1949 centage 

Ee ae Se ae ee eee ee ee | $1,147,627 | $165,437 | $856, 374 | $994, 107 | $180,100 | $1,326,240 | $8,312,174 | $8, 160, 141 —-18 
| eee, See ae ee eee oe 1, 007, 344 147, 156 794, 374 985, 065 159, 982 | 1, 243, 363 7, 361,159 | 7, 262, 844 —13 
es cbt asecccecs Hiibdbascebeeiiibiasesasmacehnd 10, 115 1,177 7, 750 11, 948 1, 331 11, 775 59, 791 61, 295 +2.5 
tcl cvabdibissiibh<ss<coh- dhl deb ascceasctiiidisosccesasaid | 2, 028 214 1, 100 1, 230 233 2, 200 10, 741 10, 003 —6.9 
 hinicebsbiiiehnecccesenddibacttecdeGiieincsncedsadsdill 3, 927 508 1, 400 3, 661 592 2, 490 26, 364 28, 127 +6.7 
cca ateddiihovade sue Giihinc cknwaeb Milt deste edeliel 5, 386 704 3, 750 6, 402 806 5, 200 35, 490 37, 498 +5.7 
ss scé cb dbiininesaisce Si dhh wuccosksttiih-d<cuncsensandibl 124, 553 14, 562 | 136,000 | 113,355 14, 731 212, 000 709, 520 625, 606 —11.8 
a pibRiidihaccscackhudibe deccsdeliiicicuseusesaiehl 6, 423 945 1, 090 5, 913 1,131 2, 130 49,414 54, 329 +9.9 
I  cdntetikcawcsccedkedeh eros SS osandel | 6, 991 | 3, 946 11, 550 7, 668 4,015 29, 950 . 780 174, 512 —9.5 
ow dil caccenccn ib gdnescs dddditthncunadomsnusl } 1, 190 288 810 1,371 320 1,120 14, 484 15, 054 +3.9 
I iis a ccincnnnsonsddbckiscaasccasdiaial 2, 315 911 3, 015 2, 575 966 3, 360 44, 787 44, 969 +0.4 
8, 534 1, 442 6, 535 8, 017 1, 579 8, 135 72, 74,314 +2.0 
10, 805 1, 933 5,775 | 11,205 2,174) 9,575 105 101, 909 +3.9 
2, 386 4 770 2, 565 501 2, 900 23, 010 23,177 +0.7 
3, 809 426 1, 450 4,148 508 2, 275 22, 041 24, 422 +10.8 
53, 376 10, 039 48, 300 62, 905 10, 950 70, 800 500, 193 503, 247 +0.6 
12, 053 3, 790 8, 700 14, 561 4,116 18, 450 189, 475 189, 793 +0.1 
10, 087 1, 545 2, 400 9, 555 1,813 3, 900 88, 070 +9.3 
6, 635 1, 138 2, 940 7, 300 1,318 3, 710 58, 104 63, 012 +8.4 
13, 920 2, 099 4, 125 14, 325 443 10, 375 109, 553 115, 946 +5.8 
14, 045 1,776 5, 950 17, 080 2,118 11, 075 642 100, 766 +8.8 
6, 330 4, 650 6, 407 905 4 41, 355 40, 417 —2.3 
14, 130 2, 457 9, 000 15, 145 2,727 18, 300 123, 952 123, 524 -0.3 
37, 000 3, 649 50, 200 , 530 3, 634 79, 100 174, 175 142, 239 —18.3 
70, 277 4, 941 36, 500 79, 586 6, 185 50, 700 259, 213 294, 284 +13.5 
12, 745 2, 276 5, 105 13, 920 2, 596 9, 300 115, 849 123, 065 +6.2 
8, 100 7 2, 120 5, 375 939 4,745 41, 936 48, 505 +3.7 
23, 428 3, 383 13, 950 , 205 3, 881 17, 270 171, 930 183, 746 +6.9 
3, 585 519 1, 273 4, 013 611 1, 940 26, 751 29, 435 +10.0 
3, 900 632 950 2, 345 718 1, 595 32, 483 33, 952 +4.5 
1, 586 257 1, 140 1, 593 285 1, 505 12, 861 13, 234 +2.9 
3, 544 543 2, 992 4, 009 576 7, 798 27, 190 23, 977 —11.8 
Ee a NE aig i - > oN a 91, 082 9, 668 62, 125 50, 435 9, 858 105, 190 488, 561 443, 664 —9.2 
Se a I see se 3, 300 320 600 | 3,660 403 1, 150 17, 089 20,002| +17.0 
Eo ll lil TE A a, gin BT tN te 173, 532 21, 134 169,400 | 153,365 21, 827 260,000 | 1,028, 532 943, 723 —8.2 
SARS BET RNG Ah, GABE 18, 540 , 769 5, 900 20, 055 3, 257 12, 900 143, 666 154, 078 +7.2 
Rl IS BE RE BT a yr 1, 290 140 250 1, 703 176 625 7, 404 8, 658 +16.9 
hh ig Beat wand. c cuebemniniantnéanneominieidiaiie 35, 330 10, 731 19, 625 39, 500 11, 876 37, 350 539, 965 553, 991 +2.6 
ESE il I CE ER 6. 2 | 6, 295 5 3, 800 8,110 ORS 4, 950 43, 105 47, 252 +9.6 
ES ni a aS SSS I Se... FS a Ss 13, 832 1, 555 7, 625 13, 784 1,778 12, 950 79, 429 82, 041 +3.3 
i .  cicntedmnendionntibaaniinad ieee 56, 290 12, 323 47, 500 63, 848 13, 495 72, 500 617, 818 622, 661 +0.8 
EE SEA S.A AAI |e ee 9, 465 | 1,310 41, 519 7, 850 26, 600 49, 653 31, 862 —35.8 
El ES Ly URGE Wo | 7, 302 991 2, 800 7, 743 1,141 8, 050 51, 358 52, 192 +16 
South Dakota....._. pairs Bel ES is 8. Pia 1, 098 165 290 1, 096 194 535 8, 522 9, 277 +8.9 
a tll, IG EP I 6. ETE RTS tas | 14, 869 009 10, 740 14, 016 2, 219 17, 700 101, 688 100, 223 —L4 
ES BT) ee Get. ee CF. TE FL 22, 988 3, 588 5, 400 26, 309 4, 287 8, 350 186, 583 208, 828 +11.9 
1 SUNG a i Bi Eu RS 6 2 EAGT 3, 900 653 2, 425 3, 410 708 4, 225 32, 587 32, 479 —0.3 
SA a 5 RE OLE, CT ST RN Se 2, 144 313 1, 250 2, 145 351 2, 650 15, 925 15, 772 —-1L0 
A SO a TRE OT A ©... FSR fe | 10, 535 1, 605 4, 100 7, 330 1, 784 9, 150 82, 314 82, 278 —0.1 
“SF MLO TRESS £ a 23, 265 2, 857 18, 160 26, 605 3, 169 26, 065 142, 500 146, 209 +2.6 
AEE See AE Ti Re TE AE aa | 12, 811 1, 590 5, 125 13, 994 1, 882 8, 900 82,718 89, 693 +8.4 
a IE RE OS i 14, 990 4, 212 4, 075 11, 506 4, 674 11, 000 213, 177 218, 357 +2.4 
RES al SES ELITE SS Siar SPL 8 Ol a ~~ 1, 283 212 375 1, 689 253 600 10, 922 12, 264 +12.3 
Railroad unemployment insurance account__............- 140, 284 | 18, 280 62, 000 | 9, 042 20, 118 82, 877 951, 014 897, 297 —5.6 





‘Includes deposits not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States, with- 
Figures therefore 


drawals in outstanding checks, and accrued interest receivable. 


Bulletin, August 1949 


























differ from those in table 6, p. 26, which do not include these items. 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 








Tabie 8.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal revenue collection district, 
fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49 ! 


{In thousands] 






































Fiscal year 1947-48 Fiscal year 1948-49 
Internal revenue collection district Insurance Unemploy- Insurance Unemploy- 
Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment 
tions 2 taxes 3 tions 2 taxes 
a SS SL Iai i Mi ica iS A a be le A $1, 823, 965 $1, 616, 045 $207, 920 $1, 913, 148 $1, 690, 289 $222, 860 
17, 895 15, 854 2,041 18, 418 16, 190 2, 228 
4,174 3, 865 309 4, 546 4, 092 454 
6, 263 5, 604 659 6,7 6, 067 730 
132, 453 118, 024 14, 430 136, 483 121, 242 15, 240 
11, 449 10, 241 1, 209 12, 380 11, 031 1,349 
34, 318 30, 183 4, 136 34, 967 30, 750 4, 217 
10, 527 9, 439 1, 089 10, 492 9, 206 1, 285 
18, 147 16, 315 1, 832 18, 891 16, 934 1, 958 
22, 142 19, 708 2, 433 23, 809 21,078 2, 731 
4, 428 3,919 508 4, 346 3, 855 490 
3, 859 3, 474 385 4, 435 3, 957 478 
164, 727 145, 458 19, 269 169, 695 149, 091 | 20, 604 
35, 390 31, 412 3, 978 37, 449 33, 152 | 4, 296 
16, 434 14, 729 1, 705 17, 662 15,791 | 1, 871 
9, 693 8, 697 997 10, 584 9, 472 1,112 
14, 912 13, 080 1, 832 15, 718 13, 864 1, 854 
15, 281 13, 691 1, 591 16, 893 14, 956 1, 987 
Mai 7, 221 6, 449 772 7,380 6, 517 863 
Maryland ( Same District of Columbia) 30, 892 27, 260 3, 632 32, 398 28, 525 3, 873 
71, 960 63, 392 | 8, 567 73, 884 67, 639 6, 245 
] 

Michigan 114, 323 101, 512 | 13, 310 12), 174 106, 934 14, 240 
ei 28, 407 25, 282 | 3, 124 30, 585 27, 112 3,473 
Mississ 5, 724 5, 184 | 541 6, 575 5, 893 682 
Missour 2 districts) - 48, 224 | 42, 904 5, 380 51, 018 45, 076 5, 942 
Montana 3, 059 | 2,778 | 281 3, 455 3, 123 333 
Nebraska 8, 990 7,974 927 9, 704 8, 662 1, 042 
Nevada 1, 567 1, 424 | 143 1, 600 1,452 147 

New Hampshire 5, 473 4, 850 623 5, 405 4, 789 6 
New eg Ee RRR S 4 AE S IS Nints K SREE  EEM 60, 662 53, 392 | 7, 270 62, 635 54, 820 7, 815 

RR a RS Eh SR RN I a A 2, 624 2, 361 | 263 3, 029 2, 725 

eS Sl a eA ce lh 357, 640 316, 513 | 41, 127 368, 245 322, 778 45, 467 
EE RRR ECR GRE TE Se aS See 26, 248 | 23, 252 | 2, 996 28, 445 25, 046 3, 300 
I OO | cata ndings innhvbteminhaeh 1, 829 1, 688 141 2, 183 2,012 171 
ee ae ens vaagmeninensupae bE Man G 123, 974 109, 340 14, 634 130, 094 114, 328 15, 766 
ee RRR ES ORR ae ES SO ETE Id 5, 422 13, 734 , 689 17, 685 15, 703 1, 982 
orbit SniasclAdkegisicss degen sestebesuslecccelLaews oe 15, 732 14, 002 1, 730 16, 627 14, 717 1, 910 
Pennyvani eh a sn nbepbodiienabsbaenaet 165, 480 146, 216 19, 263 173, 847 152, 913 20, 934 
Deen ee ns, le nnn camgentn  cnbedahbininn o6-teaeais oe 11, 843 10, 369 1, 474 12, 095 10, 588 1, 507 
South Carolina Sch ea aon abel dihnsbkn aes ickeahobhbainhaceb dant dina 11, 201 9, 932 1, 269 12, 174 10, 740 1, 434 
ed cea eens cpaeth amibtinonar <dbcwbiqinh moe cndginn dem 2, 141 1, 966 175 2, 426 2, 217 210 
Te oe pica cata nbbdiiinanntbbdboucelccemns roavee 19, 549 17, 325 2, 223 20, 707 18, 262 2, 444 
come ESSE REE, eT a Pe a RIPE Si Ss Pe 51, 166 45, 286 5, 881 57, 320 51,344 5, 976 
4, 902 4, 359 543 5, 218 4, 621 596 
2, 850 2, 555 295 2,973 2, 643 330 
21, 382 19, 030 | 2, 352 24, 824 22, 214 2, 609 
25, 242 22, 607 2, 635 26, 591 23, 737 2, 854 
15, 100 13, 347 1, 753 16, 252 14, 375 1, 876 
39, 028 34, 664 | 4, 363 41, 266 36, 447 4, 818 
1, 548 1, 405 | 143 1,774 1, 607 167 

















1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in table 2, which is based on the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in internal revenue 
collection districts in the respective States and covered into the Treasury. The 
amount received by a eter district does not necessarily represent taxes 
paid with respect toemployment within the State in which that district is located. 


28 


2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and eraployees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts collected 
under State unemployment insurance laws and deposited in State unemploy- 
ment funds not included. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 
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Table 9.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49 






































{In thousands] 
| Fiscal year 1948-49 
| 
— 
Total, fiscal ployment 
State year Aid to de- insurance | Maternal | Services Child 
1947-48 ! Total Old-age sudeat Aid to the |} andem- | and child for wellare 
: assistance Ls ildren blind ployment health crippled serviees 
service services children 
adminis- 
tration 
| 
II io cen sisen.edoiino~~dinan deetiibin onesaeannein $821, 139.4 |$1,083,396.0 $710, 540.9 | $189, 964.8 | $20,308.2 | $139.510.6 | $11,240.3 |  $8,161.8 $3, 669. 4 
2 ss dainaiogs 8.6} 21,115.8 13, 716. 2 3, 878.3 252. 4 374.4 495. 1 286. 3 113.0 
Al ARRIBA 8 a2. | ‘t2e0| '473| 1980] @) a7 | (130.0 773 28. 5 
ee se schtnmnnitituh betas aein gen Sm 5, 201.9 6, 591.7 3, 782. 5 1, 318.6 258. 7 997.6 89. 8 100. 5 43.9 
al liane ca tS A MORE 3 10, 699. 1 15, 222.6 9, 795. 1 3, 267.3 350. 2 1, 258.9 249.0 206. 0 96, 1 
AEE NERS: ERSCMRNRY ONE RIP SE: 74, 623.3 95, 506.6 | 67, 632.7 7, 738.7 2,767.6 | 16, 630.5 303. 1 325. 4 108.6 
Colorado.......--.-- Siisigwfibitin iets dike bteodnnhieiiod 15, 211.7 17, 973.3 14, 449. 2 2, 114.2 134.1 1,031.5 145.9 51.8 46.5 
a ivddaitiiietinnpide cnonadn cddntetae’ 6, 296. 1 8, 796.0 4, 867.8 1, 193. 5 50.7 2, 401.9 100.9 140.4 40.8 
CN nn. in bitinlinubickG dun ad~ dian dow eksies 714.0 1, 077.6 360. 236. 6 39.9 324.8 72.5 22.9 m7 
NS GF CUD iain cwiisi dens ate dcdndncsisned 1, 914. 6 2, 494. 9 763. 4 735. 2 68.9 668. 7 130. 2 107.5 e 
er Si 28s oh aitincitdnnadadiiiindeanibiall 21, 552. 6 29, 074. 4 18, 619. 2 7, 054. 4 923. 2 2, 096. 3 204. 0 128. 2 49,1 
ac ncicdiici neler oncgudddindennst azo 15,590.5 | 23, 725.3 16, 718. 6 3, 610.0 522.0 2, 010.0 512.8 254. 4 97.5 
Hawaii ETS ae RES RRR TS RES AS aS 1, 483. 0 2, 274.6 657.7 945.9 26. 4 338.0 137.7 126. 4 42.5 
Taki ciad seanidtnueconcaapihinanadlglilieteise 3, 912.3 5, 028.3 3, 227.6 845.0 65.2 718. 2 94.7 57.9 19,8 
NN ts iin Sijahwup nad diay ctndddindils iol 49, 179.3 53, 225. 4 35, 367.9 9, 036. 1 1, 374.7 6, 758. 5 296. 6 269.7 121,9 
EE Sth . ..chekitaunactikodnesisindddnsontetcel 16,113.5 | 20, 419.5 13, 295.3 3, 467. 2 561. 1 2, 744.7 197.4 112.8 41,0 
oi SicRhones aipnbdba<dindionsceltis 15, 221.8 |  18,855.9 15, 225.6 1, 692.0 407.9 1, 165.7 106.7 145.7 112,3 
RARE Re RRR oe ART SRE LES: : 12,111.8 | 15,031.5 11, 242.2 2, 098. 9 253.3 1, 155. 2 127.6 71.7 82,7 
SIO’. D5. 55 sUulaiis cndds SiKb ode laeadon eae 11,051.8 |  18,615.2 10, 522.7 5, 607. 1 390. 6 1, 362.2 366.1 260. 2 106, 3 
SE ERNE RRM THEREIN > - 3I- 15,007.5 | 52,156.6 | 40, 765.8 8, 446. 6 497.9 1, 847.4 344.1 187.6 67.2 
EE nee ee RAP SE SRE he le 4,757.9 | 6,626.0 | 3, 905. 6 1, 475.4 199. 6 821.8 95.1 68. 4 60,1 
a as onlin ee abate eine 6, 856. 2 8,827.9 | 3,220.8 2, 525.4 | 135.0 2, 479.3 256. 5 159.5 51,4 
PNOUR, Girccicds tunis liad au eee 31, 212.0 | 43,2184} 31, 996.0 4, 755.8 405. 4 5, 569.3 301.3 139. 4 51.3 
soc swecacahancadnanaadhlQannte JIL aeeEe 36, 284.6 | 45,223.0 |  28,177.3 8, 522.6 514.5 7, 407.1 293. 9 203. 7 104, 0 
ESS aS Scapa 28 19, 231.8 23, 170.3 16, 736. 2 3, 189.9 389.3 2, 361. 4 227.6 157.7 108, 3 
EL A 3b ES 5 i 7,527.5 | 13,939.6 | 9,280.8 1, 936. 5 550. 8 1, 481.3 339. 1 - . 7 . 
i 81. 6 5, 089. 8 33, 904. 1 , 535. 1 3) , 126. 9 161.7 . 
een | | Dae| “genet. ens) | Gad) ee ee 44.1 
Fe a ARTS SE RE ee BRIE, 8, 8, 921.6 9, 832. 1 7, 345. 5 1, 332.2 176. 1 747.0 105. 1 a8 es 
REN PRG POEL RS eh COR ae eed 970. 4 | 1, 335.4 | 71.4 (3) (°) 460.7 50.9 é . 
Se 6. alii isis 005 a 2,720.5} 33,4020] 1,973.1 | 487.7 | 4 705. 8 66. 4 44.9 29.8 
I So el ee 11, 485. 2 16, 001.1 7, 476.9 2, 168.7 | 227.8 5, 758. 9 137.0 191.1 40.6 
SIE, 5. cnnins dnducns>caediihiidmnsaleellaen 4, 205.7 4, 939. 2 | 2, 239. 3 1, 669. 5 116.7 664. 4 146.7 74.4 28.3 
Se eae 60, 853. 4 73,801.4 | 34, 508.0 18, 709.8 1, 251.1 18, 563.4 510.8 181.6 76.7 
a rn WP ANEpKkhcoseceneshtipdnneasapaaes 11, 654. ‘ 16, oy ; 8, = : 3, = : “1 : 2, = = : . se 
UNG ict on einshddcccnnsonsnhasnes diene 3, 222. § 4, 027. 2, 603. 760.6 | ¥ \ . , 
EE ears ott 42,343.1 | 48,962.4 | 35, 618.7 5, 057. 5 1, 164.6 6, 477.8 338. 4 228. 8 76.5 
i TS SA SS SABE 37, 476.2 | 47,117.5| 34, 435.3 9, 763. 2 | 912.0 1, 576.8 160.7 191.9 77.6 
tht O AIS... nseecdndiicich oeabions 7, 955. 1 10,862.1 | 7, 284.0 1, 315. 4 | 129.3 1, 912.9 100.3 72.6 47.6 
SINR LT S51) 2553... acca antnnesslbbnteions 42, 989. 5 4,513.4 | 24, 739.7 18, 169.5 | 34.3 10, 663. 8 449.0 343.0 148.8 
el i: ERI eS TR EE ES 757.1 | 765. 2 (3) (3) (3) 6.2 479.1 192.6 87.3 
PE oO ete | 3,966.6 5,280.8} 2,704.3] 1,172.2 | 45.6 1, 129.0 54.2 75.6 18.8 
= chore “oer cnenbgitsbpcadsslcenpemealans 7, 750. ; 7 ay 7 3, 4 2, a : } on ; 1, a : = : a ay 
uu EE TT EI pt Sie HES | 3, 509. : , 691.5 3, 346. 7 754.1 | 56. ¢ 52. 57. 
aire RRR Sp 5 kal AB tod aes © | 18, 455.7 21, 068. 2 11, 296. i 6, 144.8 525.7 2, 428.8 380.9 195.3 96.7 
RR Bee ah ARE 2 SPRL ee PES | §1, 469.4 69, 805. 6 56, 035. 6 6, 362. 9 | 1, 741.1 4, 629.3 463.8 373.8 199.2 
Dinca « <sctetie see 4 4, 555.4 6,077.5 | 3,449.3 1, 527.9 | 72.5 807.4 74.1 104.9 41.4 
Vermont... ....... ED AGN Wess od GEE: | 2,175.1 », 542.0 1, 563.3 311.8 | 50.3 475.2 53.8 52.4 35.1 
SN hl TL TELE ELE CTE 105. 6 117.0 (3) 3) @) @) 57.5 40.2 19.3 
nis) catnnegihoowdnapap dp cndikacteiapguiibs 5,435.2} 7,9886]-° 32322] 21623) 306. 5 1, 570. 5 317.4 316.7 83.1 
ie cud cnewnctedultinicssiasetebe 25, 481.0 30, 210.8 | 2,648.3 | 3, 757.2 244.9 3, 186.2 172.6 107.3 94.3 
EST Sra T RSS eS 8, 557.8 10,872.9 | 4,575.8 4, 449. 5 | 195.2} 1,197.0 237.2 137.1 81.1 
Wisconsin RE RR Be | | 16,350. 4 18, 867.1 |  13,050.4 2,851.1 | 384.7 2, 107.7 188. 2 186.3 98.7 
OE eR ora eters SER | 1, 567.2 2, 137.1 1, 428.7 208. 3 | 35.2 375.6 44.3 20. 6 24.4 





1 Excludes grants for employment service administration. 


? Does not administer aid to the blind. 


*No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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4 Represents recoveries from estates for certain payments made February 
1936-December 1937, when State program was operating under the Social Security 
Act. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts, 
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Table 10.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the mon.., 
by type of benefit and by month, June 1948-June 1949, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, June 1949 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 18, 1949] 
















































































| 
Total Primary Wilfe’s Child’s | Widow's Widow’s current Parent’s 
on ne : Is . rR . 
x vum- Yum- | Num- Num- Num- Num- 
Number | Amount her Amount ber “mt ber | Amount) “por ahs: ber Amount ber Amount 
} 
| 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- | 
ment status at end of month: | 
1948 } | | 
NS ae Ahmar gaa 2, 162, 693|$42, 391.3} 968, 682/$24, 344.5) 296, 711) $3, 948. 2| 556, 834! $7, 175.1 1) 188, 612) $3, 865.5) 140,807) $2, 908.6) 11,047 $149.5 
Se 2, 182, 043} 42, 882.0) 981,085) 24, 697.5} 300,530) 4,006.1) 555,934] 7,164.9) 192, 067) 3, 939. 4) 141,224) 2,922.3) 11, 203) 151.9 
ine vedwacnes- ao 2, 202, 290) 43,370.4| 992,724) 25,027.0) 303,978) 4,059.0) 557,390] 7, 188.8) 195,351) 4,010.6) 141,503) 2,931.0) 11,344 154.0 
2, 227, 587) 43, 928. 6)1, 003, 451) 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4,108.4) 564,652) 7,300.1) 199, 033) 4, 089.7} 141,713) 2,939.6) 11, 464 155.9 
2, 253, 858) 44, 515. 5/1, 016, 303) 25, 696.8) 311,319) 4,168.4] 570,592) 7,389.5) 202,876) 4,172. 8} 141, 155) 2, 930. 1 11, 613 157.9 
2, 279, 992) 45, 105. 0/1, 029, 835) 26,073.0) 315,391) 4,227.3] 575,473) 7,463.6) 206,309) 4, 246. 2| 141,248) 2,935.1) 11, 736 159.8 
2,314, 557) 45, 872. 5/1, 047, 985) 26, 564. 2| 320,928] 4,307.3] 581,265) 7,549.¢ 210,253} 4,331.0} 142,223) 2, 958.6) 11, 903 162.2 
| 
| 
2,351, 824) 46, 754. 7/1, 069, 674) 27,179. 1| 327,098; 4,398.9) 585, 916 7,619.61 214,110) 4,414.6) 143,038) 2,978.9 11, 988) 168.5 
2, 393, 462) 47, 737. 1/1, 093, €35) 27, 857.9) 333,853) 4,501.8) 591,709) 7,705.2) 217,897) 4,498.3) 144,291) 3,008.8) 12, 076) 164.9 
2, 441, 959} 48, 852. 9}1, 120, 238] 28, 601.0) 341,834) 4,620.7) 598,589) 7,905.2) 223,413) 4,617.4) 145, 656 3. 041. 5) 12, 229) 167.2 
2, 480, 350) 49, 750. 5)1, 140, 969) 29, 195.5) 347,861] 4,711.6 604, 375) 7, 890. 5| 227, 811 4,711.9] 146,958; 3,071.7) 12, 276| 169.3 
2, 517, 142| 50, 631. 0/1, 161, 046] 29, 782.3] 353,700] 4,801.8) 609,528) 7,968.1} 232,170) 4,806.1} 148, 14 3, 101.3) 12,514) 171.3 
2, 554, 248 51, 520. 0\1, 180, 909] 30, 369.1] 359,840) 4,898.1] 614, 714) 8, 043. 8) 236,394) 4,897.7) 149,724) 3,137.9) 12, 667) 173.5 
| | | 
Monthly benefit actions, June | | | | | | 
1 
In force ? at beginning of month_| 2,826, 188 87, 819. 81, 338, 398] 34, 738.8) 400,104) 5,476.5) 638,5°3) 8, 345. 1 235,732) 4,875.0) 200,757) 4,211.4) 12, 634 172.9 
Benefits awarded in month ---- 59,510) 1,331.5] 29,366 832.2) 10, 256 151.0) 10, 632! 148.9) 5, 233) 111.6) 3,780 4. 4) 243) 3.4 
Entitlements terminated 3_-_.__- | i7, se 345.7) 6, 860 175.7; 3,461 46.1) he 46.0 924) 18.7} 2,272) 48. 0) 88 1.3 
Net adjustments *._..______-. 186) 20. 2| 67 14. 2) 16 2.0) 3.0 —ll —.2) 32 1.3 1) (') 
In force at end of month | 2 868, 105| 58, 825. bb 360, 971) 35, 409. 4) 406,925) 5, 583. “| 645. oe 8, 441. 0| 240,030) 4,967. 8) } 175.1 
| | 


| 202,207) 4,240.1) 12,700) 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred 


for some other reason. 


’ ’ 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximumand minimum provisions and 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in rom recomputations and administrative actions, 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 5 Less than $50. 
cumulative from January 1940. 


Table 11.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 


sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
payments, 1940-49 


[Corrected to July 18, 1949] 





Monthly benefits | Lump-sum awards? 
| 























j | | j 
Year and quarter ! | Numbe 
| a ; rtacute | Widow’s | 1, | Number ot | Number of 
| Total | Primary | Wife’s Child’s Widow’s | current | Parent’s payments peer car 
| | 
| | 
254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 | 4, 600 | 23, 260 | 852 75, 095 61, 080 
269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75,619 11, 020 30, 502 | 1,272 117, 303 90, 941 
258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 77, 384 | 14,774 31, 820 | 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
262, 865 89, 070 31,916 85,619 | 19, 576 35, 420 | 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 | 42, 649 | 1,419 205, 177 151, 860 
462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 | 29, 844 55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 | 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 | 45, 249 42, 807 3,422 218, 787 181, 992 
| 596, 208 275, 911 98, 557 118, 949 | 55, 662 44, 276 | 2, 848 213, 200, 090 
| 
] | 
Jan REESE EFC gree a Oe ee | 147,229 | 72,379 23, 553 30, 091 | 8, 805 12, 006 | 395 64, 185 46, 864 
ee SIRS a Sa ee RS | 155, 036 75, 641 25, 222 31, 452 | 10, 306 | 11, 966 | 449 67, 543 48, 795 
SE a ea | 132,627 62, 541 | 21, 809 27, 222 | 10, 020 10, 579 456 58, 382 41, 698 
Cee Te ead enn osdoenneecenane | 112,258 48, 419 | 17,931 | 26, 110 9, 692 9, 639 | 467 60, 596 42, 231 
1947 | 
| 
RSE ae Oe | 133,217 62, 106 | 22, 136 27, 548 10, 404 | 10, 293 | 730 60, 357 43, 312 
SES Rie Eee eae 152, 847 69, 319 | 24, 383 33, 202 12, 525 | 12,173 | 1, 245 61, 729 51, 507 
is) eee ee. se 141, 475 | 68, 866 | 23, 206 27, 676 | 10, 702 10, 232 | 793 48, 563 43, 633 
Ne inc cc cuacecnawesceccces 145, 370 71,197 | 24, 464 27, 328 11,618 10, 109 | 654 48, 138 43, 540 
1948 | | | 
SS eee _.| 167, 445 | 82,316 | 27,970 | 30, 784 14, 197 | 11, 504 674 55, 685 52,377 
ne ccmacwani 154, 525 | 69, 570 | 25, 384 | 31, 945 15, 006 | 11,785 | 835 58, 261 54, 802 
SESE TT a a a 137, 947 | 63, 144 22, 630 28, 156 12, 739 | 10, 610 668 50, 666 47, 165 
ey eee 136, 286 | 60, 881 | 22, 573 28, 064 13, 720 | 10,377 671 48, 484 45, 746 
1949 | | | | 
ios ne rlneandeenens | 166,848 80, 174 | 28, 590 30, 158 16, 120 | 11, 163 | 643 54, 576 51, 989 
Re RL a 180, 824 90,330 | 30,942 31,622 | 15,934) 11,278 | 718 55, 857 53, 020 
| | | | 














rh meet data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 29, and for 1945 in the Pulletin for February 1949, p 
nder 1939 and 1946 amendments. 
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Table 12.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, June 1949 
{Corrected to July 20, 1949] 












































Initial claims Continued claims ! All unemployment Total ae - 
verage 
insured 
Region and State Total Total? Average 
7 Compen- | Weeks Benefits | Weekly | Weeks pe “ploy- 
Nl New ] “sable compen- as number | compen- “y ment ¢ 
All claim- Women Allclaim-| Women sated pai of bene- sated pay: 
ants claimants ants | claimants ficiaries 
Total.......-.--------|#1, 523, 003 | ¢ 604,000 | 919,779 | 8,778, 265 |*3, 710,000 | 7,728,661 |77, 861,000 | $154, 694, 541/71, 814, 000 |*7, 470,000 |*$20.07 | 2, 689,878 
on I; } 
ss , SEE ESS 34, 890 14, 132 21, 754 275,357 | 119,578 260, 760 274, 210 5, 255, 113 63, 279 265,682 | (1%) 70, 923 
(STS T EE e 10, 861 4, 824 6, 152 86, 746 40, 761 81, 651 80, , 256, 973 646 69,563 | 16.02 24, 729 
Massachusetts...........| 74,192 | 33,170] 65,190 |  692,972/| 317,479] 635,196 605,804 | 13,500,872] 139,801 | 571,448] 23.14] 176,908 
New Hampshire. --.--_-- | 6.046) 2,675] 3,362] 74,250| 39,644] 70,182] (19) 1,317, 929 4) (18) 19, 426 
Rhode Island --.........- | 18,277 8, 908 9,898 | 213,098 | 104, 636 ,160 | 198, 751 4, 318, 589 45,866 | 193,227} 22.05 52, 818 
Vermont oS RIOT SS 2, 096 741 1,387 23,960 | 11,497 - 23, 874 458, 075 5, 509 22,023 | 19.91 6, 890 

on I: 

REE ree 1,740 524 1, 243 10,071 | 4,144 9, 384 9, 306 160, 058 2, 148 8,731 | 17.64 3, 383 
New Jersey.......--.--.-| 65,850 | 29,205 | 38,794) 431,769 | 189,382 760 | 428, 962 8, 731, 855 98, 992 885 | 20.80} 116,206 
BF MONE a sno osiGebs< 478,702 | — (1°) 257,205 | 1,618,554 | (19) 1,127, 109 | 1, 124, 87 , O85, 259, 588 | 1,100,929 | 23.19} 416,802 
Pennsylvania. Lihetensat 117,146 | (19) 63,375 | 692,696 | (10) ; 598,168 | 10,809,181 | 138,039 ,117 | 18.28} 215, 867 

on : | | 

Restrict of Columbia. .... 2, 401 75 1, 974 18, 415 | 6, 808 17, 428 18, 998 337, 340 4, 384 18,818 | 17.76 6, 614 
Maryland................ 21, 718 5,689 | 14,897| 166,629/| 56,227} 166,629} 159,208 3, 286, 487 36,740 | 149,338} 21.20 41, 956 
North Carolina. ........ 24,869} 11,913] 18,221 184, 051 | 106,487 | 165,081 146, 671 2, 017, 676 33,847 | 133,558] 14.53 55, 556 
EE enter 14. 023 5,125 | 13,220 | 129,169 63,279 | 118,175 | 112,063 1, 740, 064 25,861 | 108,388] 15.71}. 38,862 
West Veiaia Feeadiebbe 13, 483 2,260 | 10,924 | 100,967 | 22, 448 96, 199 86, 259 1, 382, 823 19, 906 62,326 | 16.34 33, 463 

jon IV: 

Ee 14,230} 4,751 10,777 | 129,409 38,076} 122,398 95, 527 1, 459, 736 22, 045 92,274 | 15.44 39, 476 
Michigan...............- 47,504 | 11,991 | 29,007| 390,527 | 112,392 | 361,089 | 320, 886 6, 652, 400 74,051 | 312,430} 21.01] 110,147 
Ohio... idinddoasthbecse 51,239 | 17,437 | 36,151 | 416,377 149,443 | 349,836 | 352,794 6, 638, 697 81, 414 , 906 | 19.16} 135,576 

on Vv; 

SESS eee 84,660 | 35,248 | 60,901 | 415,110 | 201,043 | 371,660] 643,890 | 11,798,882] 148,590| 603,312) (9% 190, 554 

REGRET 33,988 | 10,597] 15,688] 172,576 65,366 | 158,643 | 153, 200 2, 744, 825 35,354 | 147,020] 18.18 54, 598 
Minnesota. .......-.....- 6,782 | 2,526 4, 406 44, 958 18, 745 41, 101 67, 562 1, 038, 783 15, 591 406 | 15.63 26, 929 

aa pibtmpepeuede 13, 304 4,764 | "8,283 96, 325 | 36, 829 83, 122 78, 072 1, 580, 290 18, 017 72,379 | 20.66 32, 107 
on | | 
PB dbdncdncdéndciioe | 17,379} 3,982] 12,758 | 121, 405 | 33,070} 112,021 111, 321 1, 807, 465 25,690 | 104,579 | 16.67 39, 746 
SR diidadecostkeeses 19,850 | 7,937] 14,214 96,357 | 39,491 86, 787 71, 360 975, 270 16, 468 69,376 | 13.80 37, 811 
tte Knoncitid oben 17,224 | 7,689) 12,275] 123,032/ 62,119] 102,393 96, 049 1, 348, 688 22, 165 87,982 | 14.61 40, 368 
Mississippi =-.-------- | 6965} 1,812| 4,807] 48,472| 14.524] 44,792| 39, 235 561, 851 9,054) (18) (8) 14, 984 
South Carolina..........- 14,814 | 6,056 8, 556 52,806 | 21, 239 46, 371 82, 472 1, 399, 572 19, 032 75,903 | 17.66 26, 896 
RS Lidaddvostboedibe | 16,141} 5,538] 12,896 | 191,100 74,018 | 182,783 | 156,141 2, 248, 425 033 | 149,609] 14.62 58, 058 
on | | 
| ESSERE Se | 4, 367 1, 649 3, 074 32,711 | 14,507 30, 465 27, 994 460, 564 6, 460 25,446 | 17.10 10,370 
SR cbiindnnnckbdaihns 3, 951 1, 271 : 25, 404 | 8, 121 23, 870 23, 302 419, 144 5,377 21,640 | 18.51 7, 463 
EE iidadthenstiis wile | 25,119] 115945] 18,453 158,931 | 74,217] 145,227] 126,362 2, 054, 953 29, 161 113,658 | 17.35 47, 105 
PE crnstvesncccess 1, 734 678 6, 006 | 2, 784 5, 346 7, 234 111, 199 : (16) (19) 2, 579 
North Dakota..........-- 242 79 157 1, 198 | 583 1, 134 1,379 23, 772 318 1,253 | 17.68 430 
ee GeeeuiGh ob. 288 100 218 1, 649 | 811 1, 580 1,414 23, 048 326 1,300 | 16.71 806 
on : 
(SSS ee | 6, 334 1, 506 4, 493 49, 187 | 12, 602 46, 277 36, 981 592, 277 8, 534 33, 867 | 16.64 15, 151 
PMC AE.Seccsssbeboa | 14, 662 3,337 | 10,984 60,493 | 14,200 53, 604 83, 171 #1, 654, 858 19, 193 78,088 | 20.35 27,018 
New Mexico. ......--.- 7 1, 747 326 1, 288 9, 039 2, 241 8, 381 , 106 124, 333 , 6,858 | 17.69 3, 597 
inccesnnbeseeden 7, 603 2, 043 5, 416 33, 366 10, 011 30, 057 44, 069 692, 729 10, 170 41,896 | 16,02 19, 176 
Teme... PORES IE ae | 14, 950 4,270} 12,521 56, 982 17, 043 47, 369 88, 578 1, 307, 985 , 441 82,096 | 15.19 39, 549 
on : | 

SESS 2,856 | 1,025 2, 135 21, 199 | 7, 902 18, 930 18, 496 295, 205 4, 268 17,757 | 16.20 8, 120 
PEED sc cnctunsccceshsece | 660 | 274 488 5, 817 | 2, 984 5, 555 5, 07 90, 231 1,170 4,752 | 18.13 1, 878 
BUD sins dcccbn pete 1, 462 | 446 1,019 9, 369 | 3, 999 8, 351 8, 367 145, 450 1, 931 8,367 | 17.38 2, 865 
ii sdscnocteeborcescs 2, 344 | 874 1, 668 11, 502 4, 606 11, 114 9, 409 213, 028 2,171 8,693 | 23.28 3, 685 

pagans Studion wilitdlacees 633 | 171 74 3, 123 | 1,185 2, 812 2, 903 58, 813 670 2,666 | 20.62 896 
on A: | | 
4, 756 1, 401 3, 579 21, 966 | 7, 794 20, 222 14, 889 276, 370 3, 436 14,276 | 18.79 8, 353 
156,974 | 56,917 76,903 | 1,072,356 | 459, 209 | 1,010, 489 " 22, 156, 549 229, 825 948,006 | 22.64 284, 501 
1, 091 | 345 726 | , 77 2, 830 6, 517 6, 391 127, 413 1, 475 6,110 | 20. 25 1,919 
21,438} 6,775| 16,579|  46,370| 16,071 44, 267 39, 407 683, 617 9, 094 37,319 | 17.76 14, 950 
16,600 | 3,678 5, 615 | 103,243 | 31, 297 99, 037 85, 392 1, 659, 304 19, 706 80,889 | 19.72 29, 111 
419 | 235 24) 4,231 2, 590 3, 999 9, 544 216, 714 2, 202 9,327 | 22.88 4 
2, 399 | 610 1,572 | 20,191 6, 711 18, 760 15, 877 ; 3, 664 13,122 | 20.92 @ 























1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 


* Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims. 


§ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

‘Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and 
railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unemployment 


allowance program. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insur- 
ance claims. 


§ Includes 43,130 transitional claims that do not represent new unemployment. 


Bulletin, August 1949 


* Includes estimates for New York and Pennsylvania. 

7 Includes estimates for New —— Hh <> 

§ Includes estimates for ee , Nebraska, and New Hampshire. 

* Includes estimates for Connecticut, Illinois, Mississippi, Nebraska, and New 
Hampshire. 

10 Data not received. 

1! Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new clalm is a claim 
coumenne a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 

12 Data not available. 
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Table 13.—Unemployment insurance: Coilections, interest, benefits paid, and | Table 14.—Unemployment insurance; 
status of fund, by State and by quarter and 12 months ended June 30, Interstate claims received as liable 
1949 1 [Corrected to Aug. 1, 1949] State, weeks compensated by inter. 

state payments, and amount of 
Funds available for | Benefits,’ 12 months interstate payments issued, by 
peuntts ® 2 une 30, ented Tune 30, State, April-June 1949 
Region | Fundsavail-} Collec- /Interest,| Benefits [Corrected to July 20, 1949] 
and able for tions,? Apr.- paid,§ — r= seals 
State benefits? | Apr.-June June Apr.-June cent cant 
Mar. 31, 1949 1949 1949 1949 a F Claims Payments 
Amount tex. | Amount | ,c.. ——— i 
able |_ able Region and Weeks 
wages wages * State Initial | Con- | com- Ane 
| nuec T- 
| | tinued oted benefits 
Total ..|"$7,452,655,268 °$252,256,910 $39 ,568,267,°$436,223,000! ? 1°$7,309,303,563 99.3 |*$1,192,707,000 *1.5 
ion I: | 
onn....| 184,856,325 | 3,193,702 | 966, 400 13, 816, 252 175,191,313 | 11.0 29, 486, 186 1.9 Total_..| 198, 346|1,185,926)1851, 422\1$17,058,599 
Maine... 095, 788 | #1, 569,956 | 222,800 | 3,269,000 | 1° 41,875,534 |910.6| %8,266,000| 92.1 ht —— 
Mass....| 164,401,024 | 12,067,658 | 831,487 | 33, 276, 081 144,024,088 | 4.4 | 79,200,351| 24 | RegionT: A 
N. H_..-| _ 27,060,182 | 1,079,345 | 135,498 | 3,386, 376 , 888, 8.4 7,237,739 | 2.4 Conn......-| 4,497} 28,442) 25,438! 548, 89 
ie GR 7 43,275,078 | 2,041,574 | 202,317 | 11,792,614 7 33,726,352 | 6.2| 25,655,885| 4.7 Maine._.... 888) 3,680} 3,779 62, 025 
id 16, 594, 903 12,486 | 87,160 | 1,203,781 15,990,767 | 11.3 2,518,179 | 1.8 Mass... .... 7,331) 45,853) 27,813) 660, 348 

Region IT 2S re 1,010} 8,856) 1 4,397 1 68, 23 
Del...... 15,093,358 | 387,917} 80,610} 424,123 15,137,763 | 7.1| 1,154,323 | 5 R.1....--.- 2, 786| 14,925) 12,054) 266, 319 
aoe 7 453, 817, 575 | 11, 664,084 |2, 409,099 | 23,533,388 | 444,357,370 | 13.4| 64,878,661 | 2.0 Vt_..--..... 950) 4,792) 3,778 76, 236 
N. Y_...| 995,798, 384 | 24,899, 466 |5, 203,809 | 78, 551, 086 947,350,573 | 8.7 | 259,062,353} 2.4 | Region II: " ss 
aba: 632, 839, 612 | 18, 647,444 (3.373, 923 | 28,817, 294 625,977,467 | 8.7 | 71,607,708; 1.0 Del. -..--..- 671| 4,669) 2,740 46, 661 

Region III | ot oe 5,722) 40,414) 30, 200 627, 615 
D.C....| 45,255,118 797,637 | 241,761 | 1,068, 903 45,225,614 | 9.3 3,334,419] .7 N. Y-.----- 27, 993) 162, 456) 114, 984) 2, 696, 132 
ee 127, 886, 116 4, 026, 504 | 681, 569 | 8, 447,090 124,140,107 | 10.0| 18,387,914| 1.5 Pa..._------| 8, 187| 50,428) 36,813; 679, 0 
N. C_.-.| 154,791,780 | 4,386,833 | 833,789 | 5,421,324 154, 591,078 | 12.1 | 12,767,620 1.0 | Region IIT: sal 
Va_.....| 83,821,288 | 2,008,333 | 445,481 | 3, 643, 82,625,261) 7.9] 8,968,209; .9 D. C........| 1,771) 12,820) 7,686) 140, Sa 
W.Va.-.| 80,630,132 | 5,347,770 | 482.778 | 3,600,745 91,777,759 | 9.0|  8,606,450/ .8 Md....-.--- 4,325) 19,251) 13,551) 290, 188 

Region IV N.C.... 2, $66) 10, 256) 9, 742 128, 198 
, ee 116, 335,749 | 3,724,562 | 622,472 | 4,020,090 116, 662,693 | 14.2 9,832,905 | 1.2 Va... ..-..-- 3,251! 16,324) 10,304) 179, 28 
Mich....| 293, 760,742 | 22, 058, 002 /1, 596,484 | 20, 487, 830 296,927,398 | 6.9] 50,056, 480 1.2 W. Va_--.-. 2,000) 17,670) 11,255) 1S 
Ohio. _-.| 557, 465,387 | 11, 283,381 |2, 993,899 | 17,317,705 554,424,962 | 10.2| 37,163,212 .7 | Region IV as 

Region ae 1, 672) 17,336} 14,085} 221, 739 
Te 513, 958, 629 | 17,325,675 |2,740, 790 | 27, 699, 714 506, 281,353 | 8.4] 70,378,496) 1.2 Mich. ...... 7,104) 44, 593) 25,800) 564, 107 
le 192,851,815 | 4, 282,118 |1,025,720| 7,486,113 190, 673,540 | 8.4 | 17,801,592 | 8 Ohio..-..-..| 9,115) 63,795) 40,144) = 792, 
Minn...-| 123,711,863 | 3,616,808 | 658,916 | 3,723, 946 124, 253,061 | 10.1 9,038,246;  .7 | Region V: " Ate petal 
Wis._._. 218, 912,369 | 3,269,310 |1,177,972 | 4, 562, 539 218, 792,525 | 12.2} 10,703, 303 | .6 Ti}. ...---.-- 27, 947) 112,039) 74, 889) 1, 419, 361 

Region VI: ee 4, 918 20, 649) 16, 335) 307, 977 
ean 62, 302,386 | 3,022,216 | 335,764 | 4,813,338 60,847,027 | 6.8| 12,355,659 1.4 Minn... _- 1,455) 7,367) 5,192) 81, 600 
Fla._...- 74, 448,310 | 2,220,570 | 400,999 | 2,461, 510 74,592,310| 9.2| 8,159, 471 1.0 Wis..---....| 1,402) 7,518} 3, 629 76, 077 
oh... 102, 269,306 | 3,293,789 | 550,620 | 3, 733,397 102, 373,539 | 10.0 9, 333, 382 | .9 | Region VI: | 
Miss_...| 44,068,160 | 1,026,253 | 235,542 | 1,771,727 43, 558,227 | 13.9 4, 706, 743 1.5 Ala.....-... 3, 286) 12,151) 8,127) 141, 146 
eee 53,981,565 | 1,816,944 | 286,600 | 3, 443, 516 52,641,593 | 8.5| 7,827,031| 1.3 Fla_.....-- 6, 281) 24,761) 17,165, Sea 
Tenn...-| 102,852,940 | 4,373,533 | 545,863 | 6,551,834 101, 212,550| 9.8} 17,859,974| 1.7 Ga_-.....---| 2, 661 gt 12,814) 196, 580 

Region VI: % Miss 1, 053) 8,000} 7,007] 110, 406 
Towa....| 86,850,921 | 2,668,199 | 465,157 | 1,478,775 , 505,501] 11.3} 3,959, 582 | ieee Oe 
Kans....| 62,686,669 | 1,439,745 | 337,859 | 1,338,338 63,123,910 | 11.5 3, 779, 289 7 Tenn......| 2, 25,237) 18,150) 278, 944 
Mo...._. 182,973,513 | 6,266,002 | 991,342| 5,972,922 184, 257,933 | 10.5 | 16,976,726 1.0 | Region VII: ” -: 
Nebr....| 33,876, 153 535,511 | 182,078 502, 230 34,089,164 | 9.8 1, 514, 527 4 Towa. .....-. 895) 5,407| 4, 064 72, 921 
N. Da 8, 476, 626 425,821 | 45, 967 201, 787 8,746,628 | 9.1 650, 436 | 7 Kans... .-- 1,453} 12,105} 97 168, 197 
8. Dak..| 9,375,242| 114,783 | 49,750] 197,522 9, 282,253 | 8.3 529,308 | = .5 Mo.......- 3, 532) 21, 495| 12,611) 220,88 

Region | ° Nebr._.-...-- 667) 5, 522) 13, 205 1 51, 68 

VI N. Dak___- 291] 1,477| 1,215 22, 324 
Ark... 38, 143,899 | 1,573,719 | 203,146 | 2,020,685 37,900,080; 9.6| 5,180,517 1,3 8. Dak ——-. 183) 2,476) 1,118) (19, 980 
Bin at 101, 289, 567 | 4,085,725 | 544,864 | 4, 976, 628 100, 943,528 | 11.0] 11,016,428; 1.2 | Region VIII: = 
N. Mex.| 19,446,046 | 944,481 | 106,127 | 404, 427 20,092,227} 10.2} 1, 104,825 | 6 rk........-| 1,042 6,611) 4877; 7mm 
Okla_..-| 47,116,146 | 2,212,302 | 253,105 | 1,777,325 47, 804, 229 7.6 5, 246, 646 8 ee | 2 160| 10,044] 8,125] 179, 299 
Tex... _. , 085, 6, 954,012 |1, 116,875 | 3,896, 454 209, 232,174 | 8.0 8, 117, 898 3 N. Mex. 555) 5,337) 3, 079 54, 018 

Region IX Okla_..._-- | 1,689) 9,730) 7,997/ 131, S47 
‘olo..._- 54, 210, 901 742,145 | 291,000 786, 776 54,456,438 | 12.0 2, 034, 978 4 Tex.........| 4,754) 31,134) 17,610) 272, 718 
Idaho__-| 23,895, 902 974,453 | 129,166 509, 037 24, 486, 276 | 11.9 2,176,504; 1.1 | Region IX: m 
Mont....| 29,176,126 | 1,010,387 | 157,192 | 672, 118 20,671,586 | 13.3) 1,913,946| .9 | Colo........) 2016) 7,228) 5,470) 88, 0% 
Utah..._| 32, 400, 738 863, 694 | 174, 258 878, 515 32, 560,174 | 11.5 4,235,752) 1.5 Idaho... .-.- 310) 3,625) 2, 899 55, 474 
Wyo._..| 12,143,723 372,215 | 65, 720 214, 260 12, 367,398 | 9.2 584,830| .4 Mont...._. 455, 2,980) 2,411; 42,644 

Region X | Utah beaceud 560} 2, 352) ’ 799) 42, 046 
Ariz__._- 27, 858,684 | 1,048,695 | 150,589 719, 858 28,338,110 | 10.9 2, 364, 468 9 Wyo..--..- 606, 4,156) 3,076 60, 972 
Calif____| 7 671, 141, 690 | 32, 203,919 |3, 463, 287 | 69,561,826 | 637,247,071 | 9.7 | 210,237,377| 3.2 | Region X lapeee 
Nev....- 13,348,747 | 375,146 | | 71,273 | _' 445, 982 13,346,915 | 13.7] 1,475,903; 1.6 | Ariz ol 924) 7950) 6,082) | 113, Ie 
Oreg..__- 81, 665,597 | 3,351,672 | 439,205 | 3,061,672 82,394,802 | 10.1 | 12,805,689 1.6 Calif....---. 22. 483) 163, 390) 126, 273) 2, 903, 940 
Wash____| 143,140,061 | 9,224,408 | 780,327 | 6,532, 485 146,612,311 | 10.9 25, 526, 255 1.9 Nev..-..-- 868) 6,812) 5,769) = 116, 398 

Territories } i, ee 2. 206 16, 870 15, 068 255, 814 
Alaska 10,637,045 | 249,289) 55,078| 775,120 10,166,283 | 11.6| 2,216,642) 2.5 Ph wen 3, 263, 25, 529| 24,428) 446, 449 

j 9, 76 717 | 24. 75 | % -) ories: 
Hawaii 23, 640, 124 676,717 | 124,780 | 883,521 | 23, 7 099 | 10.7 | 2, 619, 998 1.2 Alaska. ...| 2.6441 20, 834| 17,334) 420,431 
- - - Hawaii... __| 167; 1,770) 1,429 31, 756 
1 Data reported by State agencies except interest, ‘Interest represents earnings of funds in State | | 

which is credited and reported by Treasury. accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited 
? Represents sum of balances at end of month in at the end of each quarter. 1 Excludes June data for Nebraska and New 

State clearing and benefit-payment accounts and in 5 Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers Hampshire; data not received. 

the State accounts in the unemployment trust fund. under interstate combined-wage plan; excludes 
3 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 

collected from employers, and contributions from 6 Taxable wages for 12 months ended June 1949 

employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored partly estimated. 

contribution checks. Current contribution rates 7 Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in 

(percent of taxable wages) are: for employers, 2.7 New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, with- 

nt except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; drawn for payment of disability benefits. 

or employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama and one- § Excludes Maine for June; data not available. e 

fourth of 1.0 percent in New Jersey. Experience § June data estimated for Maine. 

rating, operative in 51 States, modifies above rates. 1° Includes funds available as of May 31, 1949, for 

All States collect contributions either wholly or in Maine. 

part on quarterly basis. 
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Table 15.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemploy- 
ment ' in week ended June 11, 1949, 
to average covered employment in 


























1948, 
Ratio 
| (per- 
Average —_—d 
Insured | envi 4 unem- 
Region and State ‘ohare ment ? —. 
ment! | m to cov- 
| ) 
sands) ered 
} em- 
ploy- 
ment 
|S ie eee '2, 044, 692 6.2 
Region I: | 
onnecticut------ -- | 60,584} 635.2] 9.5 
OS ae ie + 175.1 11.3 
Massachusetts.....-| 154,856 | 1,459.4 | 10.6 
New Hampshire....| 16, 435 130.8 | 12.6 
Rhode Island.......| 52, 966 239.9 22.1 
OO — -| 5, 199 | 63.6 8.2 
Region LI: | | 
Delaware... -------- 2, 328 | 92.6 | 2.5 
New Jersey..---.-- 100, 204 | 1,310.0 | 7.6 
New York.....-.-.- 331,245 | 4,360.1 | 7.6 
Pennsylvania......./ 150,082 | 3,116.0 | 4.8 
Region ILI: | } 
Dist. of Col_...-.---- 4,044 221.2 | 1.8 
Maryland -_....-..-. 36, 880 564.9 6.5 
North Carolina.....| 42,356 642.5 | 6.6 
ST $2,212} 493.1 | 6.5 
West —— ieee 2, 840 399.7 | 5.7 
Region IV: | 
Fentucky ‘vee |} 27,836] 372.5] 7.5 
Michigan..........- | $1,249 | 1,606.7 | 5.1 
2 | 92,736 2, 214. 6 | 4.2 
Region V: | 
a 162,178 | 2,369.7 | 6.8 
Rt | 37,221 | 904.7 4.1 
Minnesota... | 17,344] 546.7) 3.2 
Wisconsin.........- 22, 237 | 738.1 | 3.0 
Region VI: | | 
Alabama........... | $1,796 | 427.7 | 7.4 
SE deweccsucas 21, 520 383. 5 | 5.6 
RS | 27,988 525. 2 | 5.3 
Mississippi.........| 11,097 178.4 | 6.2 
South Carolina__--_-| 20, 990 314.6 | 6.7 
Tennessee - ......- 42, 901 502.3 | 8.5 
Region VII: 
Es icnsdncasee | 7, 676 342.7 2.2 
inane cinnae | 5,235) 237.0] 2.2 
Missouri..........- | 33, 934 773.9 4.4 
Nebraska __.......- 1, 722 160.7 1.1 
North Dakota......! 284 | 42.6 | at 
South Dakota._...- 374 §1.2 A 
Region VIII: | | 
Arkansas........... } 11,281 | 217.7 | 5.2 
Louisiana... .......| 20, 483 | 449.3 | 4.6 
New Mexico.......- 1, 800 | 88.1 | 2.0 
Oklahoma. -_....-- 2,971 | 271.7 | 4.8 
a 23,000 | 1,171.1 2.0 
Region IX: 
— 4,813 | 195.8 2.5 
aho. 1, 358 | 89.6 1.5 
paaeme 2, 168 99.1 2.2 
SaaS 2, 411 124.1 1.9 
Wyoming... ....._-- 712 | 55.4 1.3 
Region X: | 
ae | 5,230; 105.9 4.9 
California. ......... | 245,826} 2,521.0 9.8 
Nevada............| 1, 496 | 38.0 3.9 
a | 10,487} 314.7 3.3 
Washington_____._. 22, 237 | 519.7 4.3 








1 Represents number of continued claims for unem- 
pevment in the week in which the 8th of the month 
alls. 


? Average number of workers in covered employ- 
Ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month; 
corrected to June 15, 1949. 
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Table 16.—Veterans’ unemployment 
allowances: Claims and payments, 
June 1949 1 




















ane Con- | 
State a | tinued | Payments 

claims 
Total ..-|445, 947 |2,486,190 |$45, 796, 646 
Alabama. -| 6,348 | 47,067 901, 527 
Alaska... .| 83 688 214,946 
Arizona_....-.. -| 3,114 15, 522 292, 988 
oR La es 3,405 | 20,607 397, 844 
ER 32,876 | 185, 953 3, 512, 070 
8” RES Si 2,311 14, 745 264, 377 
Connecticut. .......-- 10, 379 54, 349 904, 429 
Delaware Sail 881 4, 661 80, 842 
District of Columbia_.| 1,745 9, 928 218, 320 
| Sh aE ee 10,138 | 69,074 1,337, 006 
Georgia aie 6,602 | 52,057 | 1,009,354 
Hawaili._....... ‘ , 680 13, 969 71, 743 
Idaho... ._-. 521 2, 562 50, 511 
Tilinois_...--. 28,068 | 146, 761 2, 573, 122 

Indiana. -_ . | 16, 572 74, 986 1, 344, 

Sa --| 3,256 13, 548 228, 756 
Kansas. -_-. jaan aan , 408 170, 847 
Kentucky... | 6,031 54, 130 862, 825 
Louisiana . - . ..-| 4,496 27, 879 498, 613 
Maine................| 3,661 | 25,603 490, 240 
Maryland..........- | 3, 436 25, 273 465, 199 
Massachusetts 17,914 | 91,442 | 1,732,197 
Michigan............. 16, 908 | 116, 210 2, 374, 479 
Minnesota._........-- 5, 913 , 159 726, 069 
Mississippi 2,833 | 17, 269 284, 363 
Missouri - - - 7,385 | 51, 988 884, 338 
, er | 940 3, 086 60, 042 
Nebraska.............| 1,293 3, 511 66, 676 
See. 429 1,740 35, 022 
New Hampshire | 2,404 14, 074 254, 558 
New Jersey ......----- | 16,146 | 84,377 | 1,592,419 
New Mexico 1,393 7, 133 146, 959 
New York..__....... | 69, 459 | 252,872} 4,359, 185 
North Carolina__.-.-. 8,771 | 63,647 | 1,172,309 
North Dakota._...._- 265 655 10, 905 
| RET: | 25,644 | 185,534 | 3,378, 986 
ees. Sc. | 4,7 27, 878 473, 449 
Oregon _. -...| 4,871 | 21,322 430, 221 
Panama Canal Zone 16 113 2, 744 
Pennsylvania... ...-- | 54,783 | 272,108 | 4,847,199 
Puerto Rico.......... | 2,455 12, 861 389, 329 
Rhode Island 2,411 19, 091 378, 102 
Samoa-Guam_...._... 6 192 5, 260 
South Carolina. __.-..- 3, 924 27,498 497, 303 
South Dakota._..._- 472 2, 006 39, 637 
yee 5, 311 54,180 | 1,024, 673 
| 10, 147 71, 994 1, 367, 567 
Utah__..- | 1,643 5, 330 78, 519 
Vermont. ... — 1,119 7, 455 142, 051 
,; ‘<a | 6,558 | 43,229 856, 188 
Washington .......... 7,026 | 28, 513 607, 732 
West Virginia. - ..| 6,390 | 44,807 832, 568 
Wisconsin. .--- .-| 8,227 46, 135 837, 864 
, ST 324 1,011 | 17, 306 

| 








1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
excludes data for self-employed veterans. 

2 Includes adjustments for previous months. 

Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veter- 
ans Administration for the Panama Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam, 





Table 17.—Nonfarm placements: 
Number, by State, June 1949 


[Corrected to July 22, 1949] 














Region and State Total | Women —_ 
| 
Continental U. S___|400, 332 |160,393 | 100, 953 
Region I: 
Connecticut............ 2, 796 1,156 
pf ES aes 4,874 | 2,717 869 
Massachusetts.........| 7,351 | 3,854 1, 799 
New Hampshire_._....| 1,121 387 321 
Rhode Island___......_- 1,857 | 1,440 193 
| ae? 771 293 257 
Region II: 
be ee 1,395 746 241 
New Jersey... --...--... ,909 | 6,221 1, 605 
ke ar ae 49, 541 | 31, 436 7, 567 
Pennsylvania. -_-_.....- 15,781 | 8,644 3, 557 
Region IIT: 
District of Columbia_..| 3,447 | 1,484 801 
) eae 9389 | 1,790 1,322 
North Carolina 7 3, 615 2, 076 
Viasat. snemctnne 2, 952 1, 186 
West Virginia 798 499 
Region IV: 
pS aE 609 383 
Michigan_.._..........| 9,120} 2,119 3, 352 
Se REE Re, 17,315 | 6,063 4, 364 
Region V 
FRG ak. ~sicecduate nailed 11,622 | 4,535 3, 231 
neem. . cskinwtinss 6, 2,717 1, 600 
Minnesota... ...-....... 9,676 | 3,021 2, 876 
Wisconsin-............. 12,468 | 4,822 2, 732 
Region VI 
YS RS 9,874 | 3,046 1, 847 
| ee ae ,087 | 3,750 2, 401 
Gomes. - hc osili 414 | 3,665 1, 501 
Mississippi_----.-....-- , 668 | 2,670 1, 480 
South Carolina__......- 8,624 | 2,288 1, 767 
Temmessee-__..........- 9,043 | 3,655 2, 639 
Region VII: 
ROWE: 364.6 6,039 | 1,725 2, 226 
pt ERE ae 7,351 | 1,916 2, 220 
itn diesdaisecons 6,790 | 2,196 1,915 
Nebraska..--.-.......- 3, 999 779 1, 511 
North Dakota.......... 1, 873 580 522 
South Dakota_...._._- , 945 360 736 
Region VIII: 
DIE iii increnipne 8,028 | 2,860 2,026 
Louisiana... .-......--- 5, 1, 900 1,717 
New Mexico. -...-..-.- 4 701 1, 492 
Oklahoma..-..........- 12,690 | 3,329 3, 540 
TORRE co iehAvemosnnad 37, 597 | 13, 495 9, 7 
Region LX: 
Oat, cictiiie ions 5,230 | 1,176 1,898 
pS Re eS: 3, 064 565 1,470 
eee eee 2, 822 426 1, 124 
Le ee ae 386 451 1,090 
We ck ctrcctnaneine 1, 367 271 552 
Region X: 
pS See 2, 740 750 893 
California. ............. 27,891 | 10,637 8, 266 
Re SR aS 1, 325 457 394 
Lt Sa Cee: eee 5,852 | 1,540 2, 068 
Washington ...........-. 6,598 | 2,154 1, 888 
Territeree. .. icdtieensoes 2, 444 418 1, 222 
Kenn cro 1, 154 329 336 
ROWER isan cnkvitdodnns 644 88 240 
Puerto Rico-.......-.--- 646 1 646 














1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 








Table 18.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1948-June 1949 ' 






















































































Aid > ne ygaaee ols Aid to gape 
Old-age children Aid tothe | General age children Aid to | General 
Year and month Total assistance | blind assistance | Total =, the blind = 
| Families | Children Families | Children | ts 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1948 ] ™ 
| ES ee ee 2, 367, 597 449, 202 1, 145, 930 83, 346 366,000 |........- +0. 2 —0.1 () +0.5 32 
SS 22S. 2 2, 407, 280 448, 524 1, 145, 323 83, 876 358,000 |......... +1.7 —.2 —0.1 +.6 —2) 
SS EES eee 2, 429, 078 450, 762 1, 151, 996 84, 255 356,000 |.........- +.9 +.5 +.6 +.5 -4 
0 ESE, ees 2,446,714 | 453,471 | 1, 160,277 84, 526 A. | ee a | +.7 +.6 +.7 +.3 | +4 
| 2, 469,374 | 460,021 | 1,176, 199 84, 815 360,000 |....-..... | +.9 +1.4 +1.4 +.3 | +4 
SS) ASE 2, 482, 350 465, 900 1, 190, 379 85, 271 i 9g Sea | +.5 +1.3 +1,2 +.5 | +25 
SES 2,498,259 | 474,814 | 1,213,776 85, 788 hy ain +.6 +1.9 +2.0 +.6 | 7? 
1949 | 
Ba TS ae 2,511,829 | 484, 947 1, 239, 839 86, 178 433,000 |.........-| +.5 +2.1 +2.1 +.5 | +9.) 
SS OEE TE ES 2, 528,358 | 496,121 | 1, 267,383 86, 679 461, 000 | +.7 +2.3 +2.2 +.6 | +64 
NE Ee. See 2, 552, 554 509, 276 1, 300, 472 87, 100 [5 eee 2 +1.0 | +2.7 +2.6 +.5 | +46 
AE 2 SIRE SAR lap a ee 2, 581, 556 520, 299 1, 327, 634 87, 806 | 476,000 |.......... | +1.1 +2.2 +2.1 +.8 =} 
_ SS SET RPT 2,605, 689 | 529,361 | 1,349, 251 $8,537 | 465,000 |.......... | +.9| +17 +1.6 +.8 | -23 
| EE OTE! 2, 625, 594 | 536,758 | 1,365,813 89,301 | 461,000 |..._.....- +.8 +1.4/ +1.2 +.9 | =f 
j | | | | 
Amount of assistance 3 Percentage change from previous month 3 
—| ag 
1948 | 
ROR SR ote $139, 295,649 | $90, 402, 787 $29, 689, 528 $3, 396, 334 |$15, 807, 000 +0.2 +0.5 +0.2 +1.0 —22 
ES RR ee 143, 473, 875 94, 462, 825 29, 930, 611 . 3, 436, 439 | 15, 644,000 | +3.0 +4.5 +.8 +1.2 —1.0 
Meas 25 Joo 2a 144, 706,896 | 95,626, 176 30, 125, 057 3, 472, 663 | 15, 483,000 | +.9 +1.2 +.6 +1.1 -19 
September. _._..______ 146, 503,597 | 96, 634, 819 30, 491, & 3, 502, 238 | 15,875,000 | 41.2 +11 +1.2 +.9 +25 
OE, disidsnnnvctek 155, 121, 440 102, 471, 581 32, 774, 864 3, 644,995 | 16, 230,000 | +5.9 +6.0 +7.5 +4,1 +22 
November. -........_. 157, 897, 675 103, 999, 787 33, 337, 118 3, 699,770 | 16, 861,000 +1.8 +1.5 +1.7 +1.5 +3.9 
December............- 161, 665, 603 104, 978, 094 34, 129, 674 3, 734, 835 | 18, 823, 000 +2.4 +.9 +2.4 +.9 +116 
1949 
Dg AN Ey oe 167, 365, 418 107, 955, 903 35, 333, 539 3, 806, 976 | 20, 269, 000 +3.5 +2.8 +3.5 +1.9 +77 
oe 170, 732, 618 108, 474, 564 36, 370, 140 3, 839, 914 | 22,048, 000 | +2.0 +.5 +2.9 +.9 +88 
OS eS. eee 175, 832, 699 110, 111, 693 37, 488, 223 3, 877, 783 | 24,355,000 | +3.0 | +1.5 +3.1 +1.0 +10.5 
RR ee 177,084,695 | 111, 292,706 38, 249, 784 3, 926, 205 | 23, 106,000 +.7 | +1.5 | +2.0 +1.2 61 
RESETS 178,071,276 | 113, 312,300 38, 679, 602 3, 974, 374 | 22,105,000 | +.6) +1.4} +11 +1.2 43 
RR ee ORE Eee ee 179, 596, 506 114, 463, 261 39, 027, 499 4,020,746 | 22,085, 000 +.9 +1.0 +.9 +1,2 =) 
| 
1 Data subject to revision. Includes programs administered without Federal 3 June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Kentucky include 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs retroactive payments. Excluding these amounts, percentage changes would be 
under the Social Security Act. somewhat less than those shown. 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 19.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1949 ! 
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| 
recipients recipients 
- | Number | Number 
State | of recip- May 1%9in— | June 1948 in— State of recip- May 1949 in— | June 1948 in— 
|; ao Total Aver- I —|| — Total Aver: |——-- 7 “9 
| amount age . ’ amount age , ’ | 
| iy Amount; — | Amount | | — Amount — | Amount 
Total __|2, 625, 594 |$114,463,261 $43.60 +0.8| +1.0 | +10.9 +26.6 || Mo .-| 123,883 | $5,273,367 ($42.57 |+0.7 +0.9 | +61) +203 
| — ——___-——- - | $< |__| || Mont.....-... | 11,128 500,016 | 44.93 | —.3 | —.! +2.5| +159 
oR Se a: 73,344 | 1,658,372 | 22.61/+.8| +1.0| 413.3] 431.9 || Nebr... |} 23,767 998, 285 | 42.00 | —.2 (2) —.61| he 
Alasks.-......- 1, 497 83,782 | 55.97 |+1.6| +2.0 | +10.0| +40.9 || Nev_..... oa 2, 420 130, 803 | 64.05 |4+1.6 | +1.5 |) +128) +4252 
Gs....+st 11, 316 620,759 | 54.86 |+4.4 +3.2 | +5.0 PED. 7 ft IN, Elsccce case} 7,111 309, 185 | 43.48 +.3 | +.9 | 44.51 +185 
ES: 55, 242 1, 157,421 | 20.95 | —.6 | —.5 +14.5 +31.9 | | | | | 
ES 245, 294 | 17,306,223 | 70.55 |+2.5 | 2.4 | +30.3 | 461.0 || N.J_.....---- 23,653 | 1,130,561 | 47.80 | +.1 +.8| +2.1 +13.7 
_ | NE ee" 47, 104 3, 159,710 | 67.08 | +.1 | +.1 +4.7 +10.6 || N. Mex..-.-.-. 9, 416 322, 236 | 34.22 |+2.0 +1.0 | +6.1 +1.5 
eat erat 16, 846 909, 874 | 54.01 |+1.2 | (2) +8.0 +19.7 if ce SSeaneees 116, 465 6, 142,370 | 52.74 | +.1 -.3 |) +44 +1L4 
pt ene ee ae 1, 509 42, 340 28.06 | +.5 |} +1.0 | +148 +23.6 |} N. C......... 54, 278 1, 169, 599 | 21.55 |+1.3 +1.5 | +23.1 | +465 
|e » SR ey 2, 629 109, 559 | 41.67 |+2.0 —1.9 | +10.2 +13.9 || N. Dak..__.. 8, 770 408,317 | 46.56 | +.4 —.6) +10] +159 
See = 64, 946 2, 609, 986 | 40.19 |-+1.0 +1.2 | +11.0 +16.8 |} Ohio........-- 125, 638 5, 869,799 | 46.72 | +.2 () | +2.3) +186 
Okla_......- 100,415 | 5,231,420 | 52.10 | +.5 +.6) +3.7| +208 
Sees tare: 93, 962 1, 930,080 | 20.54 |+1.0 +1.6 | +11.4 +19.6 || Oreg.........- 22, 980 1, 107, 934 | 48.21 | +.3 +.4| +2.4 +12.5 
Hawaii__...... 2, 306 81,482 | 35.33 | +.2 +1.6 | +13.5 +21.5 || Pa.......... 87,785 | 3,512,025 | 40.01 | +.4 +.3 +.3 | +9.9 
Idaho. _..-.-.- 10, 473 487,698 | 46.57 | —.5 —.7| +.4 a Sh SS 9, 653 434, 806 | 45.04 | +.5 +1.1 +8.9) +15. 
a as SS 126,417 | 5,671,881 | 44.87 | +.3 +.9| +.6 +9.5 | 
Ra RR age 49, 938 1, 758, 904 | 35.22 | +.2 | +.6 —.8 +6.0 | _<. See yaa 37, 674 930, 526 | 24.70 |+1.3 +1.6 | +12.6) +404 
OY pS se 48,465 | 2,329,988 | 48.08 | +.2 +.7 —.3 +11.1 || S. Dak -| il, 979 455,414 | 38.02 | +.1 +.4/ —.3] +197 
iS RT SS 37, 275 1, 867, 331 | 50.10 +.4 +15.2 |; +4.3 +32.2 || Tenn___. ead 59, 751 1, 622,142 | 27.15 |4+1.5 +1.8 | +15.3 | +362 
nat SR 59, 182 1, 232, 774 | 20.83 |+1.6 +1.8 | +14.5 +-25.2 || Tex...... -| 215,723 7, 384, 492 | 34.23 | +.5 +.6 +6.1 +15.7 
EA ESE: 118, 239 5, 563,731 | 47.05 | +.7 +.8 |+107.8 +327.4 || Utah____- -| 10,058 505, 648 | 50.27 | —.3 —.1 | +3.5 | +9.4 
| eee 13, 714 566, 956 | 41.34 |+1.7 +3.6 | +4.0 oe oh 6, 562 210, 824 | 32.13 |—1.0 —11.0 | +10.1 | +4.2 
freee ----| 17,952 | 364,121 | 20.28 |+1.1 +2.3) +94] +104 
ee eee 38 11, 786 434,712 | 36.88 |+1.3 +.5 —.5 +10.6 |} Wash__- ---| 69,133 | 4,639,678 7.11 |} +.9 +.5| +8.6 +27.4 
1 ae 93,230 | 5,699,209 | 61.13 | +.3 | —.2) +50; +16.2 || W. Va_..- | 23, 539 | 502, 621 | 21.35 | +.9 +1.2) +6.0 +10.7 
3 SEES 04,632 | 4,058,242 | 42.88) +.7)| +.8|) +41] +15.0 |} Wis_---- |} 49,316 | 2,051,538 | 41.60; +.3) +.7] +3.2 +13.8 
| ee 55, 060 2, 595, 994 | 47.15 | +.1 —.9) +12) +8.4 || Wyo.---- bal 4,088 | 227,428 | 55.63 |-1.2 | —1.9| +42 +18.1 
oe 58,051 1,091,088 | 18.80 (42.0 | +2.0| +41.6| +68.6 || | | 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 
subject to revision. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 20.—General assistance: Cases and payments to Table 21.—Aid to the blind: R ts and payments 
il cases, by State, June 1949 ' to recipients, by State, 1949} 
eneral |Payments to cases Percentage change from— Pa 
s yments to 
issist- Percentage change from— 
ance N | N 
um- | um- 
May 1949 in— | June 1948 in— 
State ber of . ber of 
—. cases Total Aver- State recipi- May 1949 in— | June 1948 in— 
amount age | Num- Num- | ents Total Aver- 
q ber |4mount| *).. Amount amount | age | nom. . es n 
—32 | € 
722 Total ?...|461, 000 |$22,085,000 |$47.92 | —0.9| 0.1 |-+26.1 | +39.7 
7 | Total...._.| 89,301 |$4, 020, 746 ($45.02 | +0.9 +1.2 | +7.1 +18.4 
6 | 6, 481 109, 397 | 16.88 | +1.5 +3.8 | +5.0 | +9.0 
at ‘Alaska.....---- 85 2,389 | 28.11 | (3) (3) (*) @) Total, 47 
33  _ ae 1, 592 58, 483 | 36.74 | —7.9 —6.7 |—25.1 —4.7 States ?__| 71,196 | 3,310,897 | 46.50 | +.9 +1.2 | +82 +22.2 
+1 OS aeaobe 2,633 | 32,336 | 12.28] +.6) +.9) —.2| —.2 
Co 37,007 | 1,852,429 | 50.06 | —6.0 —8.1 |+23.3 +30. 9 BE skeet cciz 1, 287 32,202 | 25.02 | +.2 +.7 |+16.5 +32. 2 
44 i ccnevenans ‘ 163,171 | 38.09 | —7.4 —7.3 | —1.1 | —7.2 et eae 787 49, 63.07 | +6.6 +3.6 |+19.2 +32. 8 
0 ial tice $5,368 | $270,809 | 50.45 | +3.0 +2.5 |+54.2 | +80.0 pA 1, 752 43,166 | 24.64) —.9 —.7 | +7.4 +26.0 
ee Me nae 1, 105 38, 789 | 35.10 | —5.4 —7.2 |+30.5 +30, 7 SER , 004 743,198 | 82.54 | +1.5 +1.6 |+21.6 +38. 3 
+g SR TSS 1, 387 64, 457 | 46.47) +.8 +1.1 |4+19.5 | +23.6 oo a Se 387 21,592 | 55.79) —.5 +.1) —.3 +6.7 
~al i scnckaons 06,700 | TR GUD iccceb loss eelentnn cia fadlolbendnéa CNR As wii 182 8,004 | 47.77| +40, —1.5 +23 +30.4 
~23 pee 158 5,871 | 37.16 | +.6 +.6 |+24.4 +50. 6 
—! ic mde 3, 185 49, 568 | 15.56 | —2.6 —.4 | +3.9 ea a, foe a 240 10, 526 | 43.86 | +3.4 +3.8 | +0.6 +8.3 
—astiiill Hawaii. -.. 1, 938 105, 217 | 54.29 |+15.1 | +13.1 |+88.9 +120. 6 WI tis a nmcindicee 3, 004 130, 595 | 42.21 | +.6 +1.2 | +81 +15.6 
Idaho '.- 493 15, 764 | 31.98 | —.8 —.7| —3.7| +1.0 RS: 2, 546 65,549 | 25.75 | +1.0] +1.7/) +88] +23.6 
acta ata 35, 361 | 1, 965, 563 | 55. 59 (8) +.1 |4+32.4 | +47.4 
ll Ind.’ 12,301 | 329, 26.80 | —2.0 —.6 |+25.4 | +36.0 Hawaii. ......- 93 3,604 | 28.75) @ @) hy 
lowa 4,175 110, 886 | 26.56) —.7 +1.3 |+18.3 | +24.5 pS Se ee 203 10, 466 | 51.56) —.5 —1.1 | +2.0 10.1 
Kans. - ei ae 228,770 | 44.96 | —1.4 —4.3/+9.5 |) +17.1 , TE PO 213,392 | 46.87 | +.5 +.7 | —1.9 +7.0 
~22 See SF 63,043 | 21.13 | +2.1 +.2 |+47.9 +89. 9 ) CE. 1, S41 69, 224 | 37.60 | +.3 +1.7 | —3.2 +3.8 
~1L0 La......-------} 22,841 | 892,167 | 30.06 | 44.4] +4.3 |+120.3.) +287.1 lowa........-.- 1.200 | 463,453 | 52.88| 0 +.5| —.6| +13.1 
sat Maine........-| 3,200] 125,248 | 39.03 | —8.5 | —10.5|+13.3| +13.9 UB ow sch 767 39,988 | 52.14) +.9|) +149/-10.6] +11.7 
+3 | TIRE clnee nigasttiorta 2,068 | 45,758 | 22.13 | 41.4 ee +9.4| +171 
Tei Teen knw hears 4,318 183, 999 | 42.61 | +9.9 +4.8 | +1.4 | +8. 6 BA ccahustaban ite 1, 673 70, 787 | 42.31 | +2.3 2.9} +1.8 +653. 3 
+ ’ Mass. ......... 20,362 | 90, 636 | 49.09 | —1.5 +.1|}4+25.4| 442.7 DEMING. cissne 659 27,752 | 42.11) —.2| +28/—-28/) +211 
16 os chee wa 33,062 | 1,625,431 | 49.16 | —1.0 +7.2 |+20.3 | +221 5 £=%Med............ 470 19,192 | 40.83 | +.4 +.9 | +1.3 +16.1 
Sere 7, 745 350, 566 | 45.26 | —3.7 —4.5 |+-23.5 +40. 3 
‘42 6,145 | 10.90] +.7 +1.3) 42.9) +112 Mass..........| 1,367 82,915 | 60.65 | +.7 +11 33 +19.7 
423 Mo 15, 624 486, 508 | 31.14 | +1.2 +2.2 |+26.3 +16. 7 | FEE TER > 76, 452 | 45.83 +.5 +1.2 6 +14.5 
sul Mont.....-. 1, 401 43,091 | 30.76 | —4.6 —4.8 | +2.6 +22. 4 DR cwilines 1, 057 58,414 | 55. 26 —.4 —1.3 +.4 +8.8 
+ Nebr... --.-_. 1,510| 46,016 | 30.47] —.7| -3.1/448/ +7.0 Miss....-..... 2, 64,996 | 25.79 | +1.1 +.9/+18.2| +26.6 
= Nev ...... 61 8, 23.94} —.6| +8.0/4+20.4| +47.9 Mo...........-| 2,787 | #97, 645 |885.00; +.9 +.9) ‘) 
a N.H 1, 588 62, 690 | 39.48 | —6.8 —7.0 |+29.6 | +381 | SN 479 22,145 | 46.23 | +2.4 2.7 | +7.9 19.8 
; PR icakas des 550 27,418 | 49.85 | +1.1 1.4) +5.4 +141 
ee N.J.9 “ 10, 409 579,858 | 55.71 | +2.3 +.4 |+53.1 | +58. 9 Re 34 1,472 (8) ® @) hy 
include N, Mex..-.. 1, 836 42,014 | 22.88 | —2.1 —15) —3.5 | +3.8 NG RSA 313 14, 639 | 46.77 —.3 9 | +4.3 15.3 
ould be N, Y 107§,480 | 5, 522,254 | 73.16 | +1.7 +1.7 |+20.0 +35. 0 AS See 36,388 | 53.04 +.9 +2.2 | +8.5 +28.0 
4 ae : 56, 987 | 14.75 | —3.0 —1.1 |+18.3 | +24.7 | 
N, Dak...... 7 25, 229 | 35.84 | —7.4 —8.3 | +3.1 |) +11.6 . ap SR } 444 16, 958 | 38.19 | +1.4 +1.6 | +6.7 +3.4 
Ohio...........| 30,742 | 1,404,777 | 45.70 +.3 —4.7 |+31.9 | +30.6  & ee | 3,768 224,030 | 59.46 +.3 —.2] +63 +13.4 
Okla...........|"5,600 | 68,407; (") (4) —18.4|} (") | 24.6 Sf) eee | 3, 661 110, 145 | 30.09 | +1.6 +2.0 |+11.9 +14.6 
, a ae 5, 815 315, 176 | 54.20 | —8.9 —9.4 |+20.0| +28.3 WU, BAliscisivess } 119 5,473 | 45.99 0 +1.0 | —1.7 +5.9 
a | Sener .| 37,258 | 1,988,325 | 53.37 | +1.0 +6.0 |+26, 5 +53. 7 QR actiises 3, 635 162, 803 | 44.79 | +.7 +.6 | +5.8 +19. 6 
Ti Einsssccurccsl & 48 233, 400 | 52.03 | +7.2 +.9 |+74.4 +107.6 ORE. cccahhsu< 2, 656 141, 240 | 53.18 | +.3 +.6 | +2.7 +27.5 
o— OB icosciaie | 383 | 21,316 | 55.66) —.5 —.2| =—.8| +02 
a | 4,874 | 78,798 | 16.17 | +2.4 +.8 |+18.7 +25.9 |, as 15, 284 610, 832 | 39.97 +.6 +.8 | +3.8 +8.9 
— aes 733 | 17,470 | 23.83 | —2.7| —13.0 | +9.1 | +2.9 | ae aA 8,066 | 51.05 0 —.1 |+10.5 +21.6 
8 in~ _ .}'2 1, 867 12 25,624 | 13.72 +.9 +3.7 |+10.0 |) +17.3 es PSS | 1,408 40, 450 | 28.73 +.4 +.7 | +7.4 +52.3 
| SRR | 4,800 80, 000 EE PBS NS, | TREE : 
Say 111, 844 | 54.61 —.8 +1.5 |+11.9 +14, 5 ES Seen } 215 7,432 | 34, 57 0 —.2] +.5 +12.1 
SS ah URE, RR? Eh a Ries iba TPR cccictobteal 2, 259 81, 621 | 36.13 | +1.6 +1.7 |+16.5 +29. 9 
.mount ts cnbace | 4,523 | 103,965 | 22.90 | +1.4 +1.7 |+16.2 +25. 3 y | Se 6, 046 233, 225 | 38. 58 +.9 +1.0 | +7.8 +19.5 
‘arene / 13,081 | 884,013 | 67.58 | —8.1 —5.9 |+46.0 +67. 4 Utils. ..<c- 201 10, 961 | 54.53 | +2.0 +1.7 [417.5 +17.4 
- W.Va.........| 3,720} 56,363 | 15.15 | +1.7| 41.2] +.2 +2.1 Wei ciinnancdupd cee 6,599 | 35.67| +.5| -03| —26 —9.7 
+20.3 aes 6,719 293, 665 | 43.71 | —3.6 —6.6 |+42.2 +58. 1 ) ena 1,399 38, 435 | 27.47 | +2.6 +3.0 |+16.9 +32.1 
415.9 are 550 20,138 | 36.61 |+18.0 —10.1 |+40.3 | +12.7 We odchaseet 717 55,634 | 77.59; +.7 —1.3 | +6.4 +18.3 
fer WE: Weccndneeel 911 | 22,797 | 25.02) +.9) +.9/ 43.6) +101 
4-25. aay Se ,. Fees 1, 334 60, 538 | 45.38 | +.8 +1.3 | +3.4 +17.7 
+135 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data Wticnnnsassal 93 5,158 | 55.46; (@) (3) —19.8 —2.9 
subject to revision. 
+137 * Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
+1.5 excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, ey 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 
+114 number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
+46.5 + Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut 
+15.9 4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. which administers such program concurrently with oy oo under the Social 
+13.6 § About 7 percent of this total is estimated. Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data sub- 
+-20,8 * Partly estimated. ject to revision. 
+12.5 ' Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, ? Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
+9,9 for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
+154 of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
440.4 * Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, quarterly. 
4197 and burial only, and total payments for these services. * Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes pay- 
+36.1 0 Includes cases.receiving medical care only. ment for other than a month, 
415.7 4! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,532 cases were aided *Not computed; data for June 1948 estimated. 
+9.4 by county commissioners and 4,459 cases under program administered by State 
44.9 Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not com- 
+19.4 pute 
1 3 Estimated. 
+10.7 4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
+13.8 
+18. 1 
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Table 22.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 


by State, June 1949 } Table 23.—Recipient rates for 


Sied types of public assistance in the — 
United States,' by State, June 1949 _ 
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old-age 
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1,000 
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receiving 
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under 18 
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Number of— 
Total | Aver- et 
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and 
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536, 758) 1, 365, 813'$39, 027, 499) $72. +1. 2| +0. 9) +19. 5) +19, 2 +31.5 
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| Number of— 
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+19. 5 +19. 2 | +31.5 





536, 714/1, 365, 715 
13,194; 35, 949 
450 


1, 078 

3, 158 8, 930 
11, 458 29, 517 
24, 160 53, 898 
5, 052 13, 748 
Connecticut... _.-- 3, 499 8, 493) 3: » 230) 
Delaware 526 1, 556 233) 
District of Colum- 
1,753} 5, 311 9, 806] 
22, 342 54, 7” 7, d32) 
12, 316, 31, 739 , 104 
6, 184) 91, 868) 
5, 277) 98, 386) 
63, 509 , 532, 143) 
23, 068) 521, 903) 
11, 920 92, 053 
13, 242 24, 763 
47, 875 31, 121 
24, 323 63, 104 37, 104 
3, 414 9, 419 277, 237 


5, 297 16, 040 9, 398) 
11,790) 28,754 , 383 
24, 841 57, 494 37, 657 

7, 566 19, 180 523, 353 

8,194) 22,172 075) 
23, 762 , 186} 

2, 120 , 539) 

3, 342 , 748) 


4 . 606 
1, 433 125, 340) 
5, 154 


4, 963 
53, 106 
12, 178 

1, 723 
12, 482 
24, 140 


39, 025, 893} 


+1. 2) 


+1.3 
+5.7 
+2.7 
—1.2 
+3. 6 
—1.6 
+3. 5 
+3. 








+24:1) +243) +36. 
+101.1| +333, 
2} +24.8) +137. 
+20.0) +5 
+42, 
+9. 
+17. 
+46. 
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31, 339) 
292, 744) 
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2, 747, 065) 
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176 
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Massachusetts 212 
Michigan } 217 
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Mississippi 464 | 
Misso 313 | 
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190 | 
235 
129 | 
65 | 


New Mexico 348 | 
New York | 96 | 
280 | 
186 
Ohio 190 | 
Oklahoma 591 | 
Oregon... 196 | 
Pennsylvania.._.___| 105 | 
Rhode Island 146 | 
421 | 
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433, 964! 
260, 686) 
, 692, 863) 
505, 132 
168, 803) 
772, 942) 
, 260, 015| 
348, 676) 
210, 379) 
278, 675] 


273, 055) 
112, 556 
911, 918) 
797, 924) 
353, 208 

45, 463 
292, 170) 
496, 227) 
557, 296| 
790, 641| 
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1 Population data for Alaska not available. ; 
2 Population aged 65 and over as of July 1949 esti © 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in italics represent program 
administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal 
participation in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, 

ich admini such programs a age | = 
All data 


which 
5) s under the Social Security Act. 
a ae to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 


3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments 
are made to recipients quarterly. 

‘ Average payment not calculated on base of less 
than 50 families; percentage change on less than 100 
families. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





mated by the Social Security Administration. 


§ Population under 18 as of July 1948 estimated by — 


the Bureau of the Census. For Nevada, rate is for 
program administered without Federal participation, 
‘4 Civilian population as of July 1948 estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census. 
Jersey, rates include unknown number of persons 
receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. Number of persons aided hot currently avail- 
able for Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 
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